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Barry Fitzgerald and Sara Allgood, of Abbey Theatre fame, are happily 
reunited in the Broadway revival of Sean O’Casey’s Funo and the Paycock. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


TOWARDS A REVIVAL OF THE 
CLASSICS — ELMER DAVIS AND 
DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


RWIN PISCATOR, whose work as a pro- 
E ducer has been known throughout 
Europe for many years, is now director of 
a new dramatic workshop at the New 
School for Social Research in New York. 
Under its aegis Mr. Piscator makes his 
first appearance in print in The New 
York Times, in an enthusiastic article 
about the American theatre, what it has 
done and what it may do. Although he 
notes the preponderant importance of 
the box-office in our theatre, he recog- 
nizes, on the other hand, that it has 
contributed a great deal to efficient 
operation. ‘Making due allowance,’ he 
says, ‘for the fact that one cannot keep 
a marketplace without accumulating 
some rubbish, I am proud of the Amer- 
ican drama . . . which has developed 
such important dramatists as Robert 
Sherwood, Elmer Rice, Paul Green, 
Eugene O’Neill, Maxwell Anderson and 
Clifford Odets. But’, he continues, ‘what 
I miss most is the revival of classical 
and modern plays. In Europe there 
would always be one classic to every 
two or three new works, but here we 
find only one Hamlet to a score of others. 





Clark Gable, alias Rhett Butler, and 
his gallant horse pose for Lilly Prime. 


BY THE simple act of refusing ex- 
emption from military service to 
four men, England’s Ministry of 
Labour, according to London report, 
is threatening the destruction of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet. Since the 
services of this popular and artis- 
tically solid company are manifestly 
of special importance in supporting 
public morale for the ‘duration’, 
and since dancers are not trained 
overnight, the Ministry’s decision 
has aroused vigorous protest. George 
Bernard Shaw’s comment is typical: 
‘If these irreplaceably rare and highly 
skilled artists . . . were key men in 
any mechanical trade, they would 
be exempted as a matter of course.’ 
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FROM England’s provocative week- 
ly, The New Statesman and Nation, 
this note about ‘our Mr. Smith’ who 
went to Washington under Mr. 
Capra’s banner: ‘The sentimentality 
and idealism of the film are not in 
any way offensive; on the contrary 
they are genuinely moving. Jefferson 
Smith, whose spiritual home in 
Washington is the Lincoln Memorial, 
is the symbol of the swamped, but 
not drowned, American tradition of 
democratic independence. And after 
all it is possible to talk with a cer- 
tain conviction of liberty and de- 
mocracy in a country which allows 
the cinema camera into its upper 
chamber to attack its procedure, to 
expose the corruption of some of its 
members and to aim a few blows at 
the system itself. It will be an in- 
teresting day when our representa- 
tive institutions receive the same 
treatment.’ 


NOBODY can say that Sinclair 
Lewis is not serious in his intention 
to learn what can be learned of 
playwriting by acting. After his 
appearance at summer theatres in 
what has come to be known as ‘the 
Frank Craven role’ in Our Town, 
Mr. Lewis took another fling at his- 
trionics in Paul Vincent Carroll’s 
Shadow and Substance at the Petit 
Théatre du Vieux Carré in New 
Orleans. Now he is said to be in 
Arizona, finishing a new play to be 
called Felicia Speaking, but rumor 
says that he is at the same time pre- 
paring for another summer circuit. 
& 

AFTER waiting for sixteen years 
for the approval of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, Eugene O’Neill’s Desire 
Under the Elms has finally appeared 
on the London stage. Although it 
received ‘mixed notices’ — some of 
the critics believing that the Lord 
Chamberlain’s ban should never 
have been rescinded — reports in- 
dicate that the play is rated a hit. 
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Why does not someone do revivals of 
O’Neill’s plays? Europe has revived his 
plays year after year. They are good 
plays and certainly have made their 
mark at the box-office.’ 

Mr. Piscator’s questions are a chal- 
lenge. There is no valid reason why a 
living, democratic theatre should not 
keep its best contemporary plays alive 
and preserve its heritage. And after all 
there is evidence of what might be done 
in Hamlet as an all-night stand, in The 
Taming of the Shrew as a trouper’s ad- 
venture, in Outward Bound as an actor’s 
revel and in Funo and the Paycock asa 
critic’s delight. 


pe AMERICAN theatre is not the only 
place that feels the lack of the 
classics. England is lonely for them with 
only a few weeks of war-time blackout. 
The Observer writes: ‘And why not? We 
have the plays, the actors and the public 
for such a classical renaissance. Besides, 
it is good that each generation of play- 
goers should enjoy the wealth and bril- 
liance of our native comedy, which is 
unrivalled; good also that each genera- 
tion of our players should stretch them- 
selves and prove their quality in them.’ 


—— DAVIS, President ot the Au- 
thor’s League, who puts the whole 
kernel of the world’s news into four 
and one-half minutes on the radio at 
night, seems to be more surprised to find 
himself writing the leading article in the 
Journal of Adult Education for January 
than his audience will be to find him 
there. He will probably be even more 
surprised to find himself the subject 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


of an editorial on dramatic criticism. 
But there are two paragraphs in his arti- 
cle that seem particularly pertinent to 
the moot question of the responsibility 
of the dramatic reviewer in his double 
and often contradictory capacities as 
reporter and as critic. This is what Mr. 
Davis says of his own job as news analyst. 
Does it not fit what should be the job of 
the man who is required to report a play 
within an hour after he has seen it? 

‘, . . to let your opinions, your hopes, 
or your apprehensions affect your cold 
judgment of the facts is the worst of all 
blunders —. . . because the essence of 
this job is to try to straighten out the 
record so that the public can form its 
own opinions. Or, as a memorandum for 
the guidance of our staff phrased it, “to 
help the listener to understand, to weigh, 
to judge; not to do the judging for him.””’ 

And does not this statement also im- 
ply what must be added to the reporter’s 
job if he is to fulfil his function as critic, 
a task so complicated that he should 
have every opportunity of time and per- 
spective to achieve it, to illumine the 
facts by his talent and experience so that 
his judgment of a play may raise the 
general level of judgment? A sentence 
which Mr. Davis adds later in his article 
seems to offer a good conclusion: 

“What I have found useful on this 
job, out of an experience that was never 
directed to any such purpose, is... 
thorough training in the principles of 
historical criticism; . . . long experience 
as a reporter for newspapers and maga- 
zines; and not least, service on juries — 
which has taught me something of the 
complexity of human motivation.’ 


REPORTS come from England of 
three documentary films inspired by 
the present European conflict. One 
picture, Alexander Korda’s The 
Lion Has Wings, has already been 
released in America. A frankly 
propagandistic tenor and a weakly 
injected story are not enough to 
dilute the power of brilliant air ma- 
noeuvres and an impressive defense 
organization well photographed. Lights 
Out in Europe is the name of the film 
made since early summer in Eng- 
land, Danzig, Poland and France by 
Herbert Kline and Joris Ivens, fa- 
miliar names in the ranks of political 
film journalists. The picture will be 
shown in America under the auspices 
of Films for Peace. Alberto Caval- 
canti has produced The First Days, 
reporting how the ordinary people of 
London responded when the long- 
dreaded war finally came. 
a 


THE second annual exhibit of 
sketches by the Theatrical Costume 
Artists of the United Scenic Artists’ 
Union amply fulfilled its purpose: 
to show the new work of established 
designers and to introduce new re- 
cruits to the field. The pictures, 
shown at the New School for Social 
Research for the last two weeks in 
January, represented such old friends 
as Boris Aronson, Nat Karson, 
Aline Bernstein, Vincente Minelli 
and Donald Ocenslager, and dis- 
played such bright new talents as 
Karl Kent, Dorothy Neumann, 
Dorris Stern, as well as Ladislas 
Czettel, whose name is well-known 
in all of Europe. 
a 

‘“VENUS” Big B. O. in N. Y. 
Museum; Gate $16,000’ is Variety’s 
way of acquainting the trade with 
the fact that Botticelli’s ‘Birth of 
Venus’ and other Italian art master- 
pieces are on display at the Museum 
of Modern Art and grossed as much 
in a single week, at a 50-cent top, as 
a Broadway hit. 
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The Male 
Animal 





Brain and Brawn 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


ey mortality among plays has been heavy during the first weeks — 
of the new year. The climate along Broadway is proverbially © 
severe on weaklings and only the sturdiest among new-born productions _ 
can survive, though what constitutes viability is as much a mystery in 7 
the theatre as it is in life. As James Thurber and Elliott Nugent indicate 7 
in their engaging play, brains alone will not save The Male Animal © 
from disaster any more than unmitigated brawn. The theatre — like 7 
the home — needs, to insure survival, a combination of the two plus a | 
goodly supply of craftsmanship. The happy balance of these in- © 
gredients makes for the success of The Male Animal which has taken 
its place in the front rank of the season’s comedy hits. The authors 
have contributed plenty of brains, the producer-director, Herman ~ 


Shumlin, plenty of brawn and the cast an abundance of acting talent. ~ 


Together they provide as witty, subtle and adult an evening’s enter- 
tainment as even Thurber fans could desire. 

Obviously the theatre cannot capture the peculiar quality of 
Mr. Thurber’s drawings, that mixture of the primitive, the pathetic 
and the inconsequential which his amorphous creatures represent. 
But, with Mr. Nugent’s assistance, Mr. Thurber has told a simple 
story with an abundance of overtones. The plot on the surface is 
concerned with nothing more world-shaking than the marital mis- 
understandings of young Professor Tommy Turner who believes that 
his wife has fallen for the charms of Joe Ferguson, her former sweet- 
heart, an ex-football hero and successful businessman. His efforts to 
be reasonable about this alarming situation, together with the com- 
plications arising from the fact that he had planned to read Vanzetti’s 
last letter as part of his course in English literature, provide enough 
alarums and excursions to fill three acts. The reading of the Vanzetti 
letter is looked upon by the two-fisted, hundred percent, gold-plated 
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THE MALE ANIMAL 


Broadway’s newest comedy hit looks at love, learning, freedom of speech 
and football with the delightfully cock-eyed slant that you might expect to 
see (and do see on the cover of this issue) in a Thurber drawing. In this scene 
a one-time All-American star demonstrates the latest football play on the 
carpet of a young professor’s home. The professor, in whose brain and house- 
hold all the mad activity seethes, watches the action with whimsical disgust 
from the French windows. The three attentive ladies are Ruth Matteson, 
Amanda Randolph and Gene Tierney. The play, incidentally, is by James 
Thurber. Elliott Nugent, his co-author, plays the role of the professor. 


Vandamm 














THE FIFTH COLUMN DESIGN BY HOWARD BAY 


Ernest Hemingway’s play of counter-revolution in Madrid during the Span- 
ish Civil War has finally reached the boards under the auspices of the Thea- 
tre Guild, in a new version prepared by Benjamin F. Glazer. Franchot Tone 
plays the leading role, supported by Katherine Locke and Lenore Ulric. | 
Mr. Bay has supplied imaginative settings, in the expressionist style, for the 

five scenes laid in various parts of the besieged city. 

















BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


trustees of his university as an indication of communist activities. 

i The professor is bullied by the trustees and terrified, in a quiet 
way, by the various amatory and political manifestations of the male 
animal rampant. He attempts at first to solve his domestic entangle- 
ments in a reasonable and civilized way, thereby precipitating as 
absurd and hilarious an example of the classic duel between two males 
for the favors of the lady as has ever been staged. The professor’s 
rational remarks not only infuriate but profoundly shock his op- 
ponent, who sees no harm in making love to his friend’s wife but is 
horrified at having the pros and cons of the matter put into words. 
In the end the professor himself, aided to that conclusion by plentiful 
potations, decides that he is wrong; the male animal should fight for 
his mate, not argue about it. He explains the whole business with 

at earnestness to the student whose liberal proclivities have 
landed them both in the dog-house and whose private life is running 
into the same snags as Tommy’s own. Empty highball glass in one 
hand, the other describing wavering curves in the air, Tommy evokes 
the image of those sad, monolithic creatures that haunt the Thurber 
page: the long-eared, piteous mastiffs, the sea-lions, massive but 
gentle, the nameless, primordial creatures rising laboriously from the 
ooze, the beasts and the birds who are our friends and forebears. They 
all fight, the professor explains. Even the penguin fights! Tommy is 
so moved by the thought that when Joe returns from the football 
game with the little woman in tow, he is greeted with a frontal attack. 
The gentle, deprecatory professor has turned into an enraged, if also 
slightly inebriated, male animal. His lapse into the primitive is, how- 
ever, short lived. He comes to in the last act with a bad headache 
and a more balanced view of life, determined to resist the dragooning 
of the trustees and to take his quiet, unspectacular stand for freedom 
of opinion and speech and the rights of man.// 

Herman Shumlin gives vigorous and inventive direction to this 
fable, allowing latitude for imagination and supplying beguiling busi- 
ness to parallel a witty text. The play is studded with directorial as with 
verbal humors. Its sharp use of timing, pause and contrast, its flash- 
ing entrances and pointed exits, its pace that is continuously swift 
but never breathless, show the hand of the able director at work. 
Mr. Shumlin has gathered around Elliott Nugent, leading man as well 
as co-author, a cheerful and responsive cast able to profit by spirited 
leadership. Leon Ames as the expansive Joe, Ivan Simpson as the 
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Juno 
and the Paycock 
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elderly dean and Amanda Randolph as the colored maid — as nicea © 
bit of comic acting as can be found in these parts — all give excellent ~ 


performances, as do most of the cast. Elliott Nugent creates a deli. 


cately comic and sympathetic character as the puzzled, probing © 
‘timid soul’ forced against his will into action, involved in con- 7% 
troversy when exposition was his only aim. His is the wee, small voice ~ 
of revolt in a world of loud-mouthed bullyings and Mr. Nugent’s ~ 


rueful countenance and neat understatement are its perfect embodi- 


ment. Again and again he strikes the note so exactly that it rever- © 
berates in the listener’s ear with implications wider than the im- ~ 
mediate issue. His performance gives validity and even a certain kind © 
of importance to this portrait of an average man who, under his ~ 
timidity and indifference, has something in him that is both decent | 
and heroic. ; 


Though both deal in laughter, nothing could be in sharper con- q 


trast than the absurdities of Thurber’s world and the rich humors of j 


Sean O’Casey’s. Fortunately also the conflicts in the background of 
The Male Animal are still in the realm of argument and not of gun- E 


fire. In Funo and the Paycock they have broken into action. It is a © 


shattering picture of what civil war means to the people that suffer “@ 


it, of what life is like in the slums of Dublin, as of all great cities, of © 


the great enigma of human suffering. uno and the Paycock is perhaps . | 


the most beautifully articulated of O’Casey’s plays and one of the 
finest products of our playwriting day. This revival brings Sara All- 
good back in the role of Juno which she created and which she is 
playing with the radiance and dignity that are hers, particularly in 
this role. Laying aside the Irishism and overstresses that have marred 
some of her recent performances, she resumes here the mantle of 
noble acting — acting which is at once redolent of laughter and 
exalted by grief. No moment of her performance is more touching 
than when, during the jollification over the good news anent the will 
which is to bring them all comfort and security, she stands up before 
her guests to sing a wandering song of love and sorrow. Her pose at 
once foursquare and indefinably uplifted, her work-worn hands 
crossed lightly at her waist and her face alight with tender, tentative 
happiness express to perfection the poignancy and pathos of the scene. 

Barry Fitzgerald plays the Paycock a little too glibly but with a 
wealth of comic embroidery. He is particularly successful in convey- 
ing the canny as well as the selfish and self-indulgent elements of that 
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TWO ON AN ISLAND 


Elmer Rice’s fable of a hinterland Boy and Girl seeking fame and fortune 
under the bright lights of Manhattan is played before eleven skeletonized 
sets fashioned in Jo Mielziner’s most ingenious style. Against projected 
backdrops which admirably reflect the pulsating life of the city (even if they 
do not reproduce on a camera plate), we see a street corner with taxicabs in 
frame outlines, the exterior of a night club, a subway car and a sandwich 
shop. John Craven and Betty Field depict the Boy and Girl in sympathetic 
style; Luther Adler adds a sharply etched portrait of a producer, and a 
large cast supplies the Gotham background, under Mr. Rice’s direction. 


Lucas and Monroe 














Vandamm 





PINS AND NEEDLES, the revue with ‘social significance’ put on by the 
ILGWU, runs merrily into its third year, keeping abreast of the headlines by 
adding a fifth ‘angel of peace’ in the person of Joseph Stalin. 
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old rapscallion, ‘Captain’ Boyle. His trick of biting off and rehashing 
his phrases interferes with the full enjoyment of Mr. O’Casey’s 
singing prose, just as his incurable tendency to hammer home his 
points with a thrust of the chin and a tilt of the head is occasionally 
irritating. But for his exuberance and for the glint in his wicked-small 
eye, for the raffish way he hitches up his corduroy pants and the 
gusto with which he tosses off his drinks and tells his lies, the play- 
goer can but be truly grateful. The full impact of this play of raucous 
laughter, terror and tears is somewhat blurred in this revival by the 
unevenness of the cast, though Arthur Shields, who directed the play 
but has since withdrawn from the cast, was an excellent, devious 
Joxer and Aideen O’Connor is a lovely and convincing Mary Boyle. 
Harry Young does not bring quite enough authority to the role of 
Johnny Boyle to make it fill its appointed place in the structure of the 
play. Johnny’s anguish and hysteria, sounded in the opening scene, 
serve as a warning of imminent tragedy. His presence brings into this 
room, filled with ordinary homely struggles, the terrors of civil war, its 
conflicts and betrayals, and the death that stalks the streets. He has 
to be played at high tension, explicitly, violently. There can be no 
compromise with the bitterness and disillusionment of which he is 
both exponent and victim. On his shoulders rests the hard task of 
preparing the laughing playgoer for the tragedy which is to come. 

Of very different calibre was another Irish play which came and 
went on Broadway with startling speed and in which the same pro- 
ducers and designer and some of the same actors were involved. 
Kindred is important because it was written by Paul Vincent Carroll 
and because nothing that the author of Shadow and Substance and 
The White Steed can do in the theatre is negligible. Edward Choate and 
Arthur Shields produced the new play, Robert Edmond Jones de- 
signed and directed it. With Aline MacMahon, Barry Fitzgerald, 
Arthur Shields, Aideen O’Connor and Wallace Ford in the cast hopes 
ran high for an outstanding event in the theatre. Nor were they 
entirely misplaced. In his new play Mr. Carroll transferred his con- 
flict from the battle-ground of religion to that of creative art. His 
arguments were, as ever, lashing, even bitter, for he is not an Irishman 
and a fighter for nothing. His instinct is opposition, which has the 
curious effect of making him argue against himself, sometimes to the 
confusion of the listener. In this play, for instance, he no sooner 
adumbrated the importance of the creative artist and his mission to 
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regenerate the world than he turned around and depicted his artist 
not only as a cad but a fool whose so-called madness seemed merely 
perversity. His greengrocer, representative of the barterers and 
traders, the little-minded, the destroyers, was actually, especially as 
played by Barry Fitzgerald, a beguiling human being, generous and 
understanding, a ‘darlin’ man’, in Joxer Daly’s phrase. 

Aline MacMahon brought to the role of Mary, who is rejected by 
the artist and marries the grocer and who becomes in the end the 
pivotal figure of the play, a dignity and beauty that set it high in the 
score of the season’s acting. She has before this given proof of her 
ability to fill a large role to the brim, to give full measure to a part 
that demands nobility and tenderness and implications beyond the 
immediate word. She is another of our accomplished actresses who 
have found so warm a welcome in Hollywood that they have been 
lost to Broadway for years and will continue to be lost until Broadway 
can offer more stable employment and better opportunities for a 
constructive career. 

If Kindred failed because there was in it perhaps too much brain 
and not enough of that sturdy brawn of good play craftsmanship 
which would have disciplined some of its wilder flights, pruned some of 
its excrescences and tightened its plot, ohn Henry failed because its 
script was unwritten. Anecdote and folk tale failed to sustain the vast 
bulk of its production elements. Inspired by the great success of 
Marc Connelly’s dramatization of his book of negro Bible yarns, 
Roark Bradford, assisted by Jacques Wolfe, attempted to stage the 
legend of John Henry, that fabulous creation of Negro folk lore. John 
Henry was ‘a man as never was and never will be’, a strong man of 
song and story who could eat gargantuan meals, roll incredible 
quantities of cotton, dig and hew and hammer on a titanic scale. 
With Paul Robeson available to play and sing him this seemed indeed 
ideal theatre stuff. It was imaginatively set by Albert Johnson, whose 
use of solid, bright colors and simplified line were in just the right 
mood, as were John Hambleton’s costumes. Jacques Wolfe’s music 
was often effective and always agreeable. The chorus was well trained, 
Joshua White as Blind Lemon played the guitar and sang excellently; 
the large cast was almost uniformly good. But direction as well as 
script was lacking. The whole play was afflicted with the ‘down 
yonders’. What should have been if not a play at least a collection of 
production numbers, lagged sadly in spots and only occasionally 
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broke into effective theatre, as in one or two scene finales and in the 
song, ‘No Bottom’, which made ingenious use of the rhythms inherent 
in calling out river soundings. 

Paul Robeson by his mere presence lent weight and validity to his 
part, but he was given no dialogue to work with; the high spirits, rich 
language and roaring humors which should surely have been in 
evidence were lacking. John Henry is an emanation of human desires 
and appetites, he is an earthy, warm-blooded, lusty creature of field 
and cane brake. There was not enough laughter and violence in the 
script. Yet so unusually rich was the material in music, singing and 
idea, and so warm and vital was Paul Robeson’s personal contribu- 
tion, that the shortcomings of play and production and its conse- 
quent failure are among the season’s major theatrical regrets. 


The second production of the Playwrights’ Company, Two on an 
Island, finds Elmer Rice, triply present as author, director and co- 
producer, in a gay and engaging mood, looking with unexpectedly 
fatherly eyes on the struggles of a couple of youngsters who come to 
storm Manhattan’s formidable redoubts. The first two acts of the play 
show Mary Ward and John Thompson arriving in New York from 
opposite points of the compass, and being initiated into metropolitan 
life by taxi-drivers, rubber-neck bus spielers and other less reputable 
guides. They do not meet but their paths in subways, on busses, at 
lunch counters and on the streets constantly converge. They both 
have theatrical ambitions, both besiege the same office, both nurture 
the same hopes and suffer the same rebuffs. The opening of the last 
act finds John planning to give up and go home. He is saying good-bye 
to New York from the crown of the Statue of Liberty. Mary intervenes 
just in time to prevent his departure and to join with him in a final, 
successful assault on the great city. 

Like Jo Mielziner’s skeleton taxicabs and outline scenery Mr. 
Rice’s writing is deliberately sketchy. There is no filling in either of 
character or dialogue; the only three-dimensional people in the play 
are the disillusioned producer and one or two ‘bit’ parts. The rest 
of the characters — the society woman, the communist, the taxi- 
driver, the tart, even the two young people themselves — are cut- 
outs. The last two gain what personality they have from the excellent 
performances of Betty Field as Mary and John Craven as John. 

Luther Adler as the producer not only has the advantage of the 
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best written role, the richest dialogue, but also endows it with his 
own particular acting qualities. His performance is solidly convincing 
and adept. He has his man thoroughly in hand and presents him 
whole. Lawrence Ormont is a theatre man, a producer, who has com- 
promised with his early ideals. He is engaged in putting on plays he 
despises — “as unnecessary a script as I’ve ever handled’ he says of 
the play he is casting. He is an actor manqué who must put on a show, 
even for the unfortunate little creatures who come to him in search 
of a job. With all his efforts to play the hard-boiled game he is bank- 
rupt, his wife is leaving him, his shows fold. When Mary finally 
turns him down he can still make a belated entrance with a champagne 
bottle and wish the young people luck. Luther Adler makes all the 
suppressed exhibitionism and histrionics, the self-pity and bitter 
disillusionment of the man almost too real for the paper-thin stencils 
of the rest of the play, but his presence quickens attention and adds 
to the pleasures of Mr. Rice’s Manhattan Roundabout, as do the 
projected backdrops and engaging ingenuities of Mr. Mielziner’s sets. 
Still another aspect of metropolitan life crops up in Arthur 
Wilmurt’s Young Couple Wanted where the problem of survival is 
complicated by the Board of Education which in certain states will 
not permit a married woman to teach. Mr. Wilmurt’s young people, 
therefore, live cozily in sin until upstate Popper and Mommer discover 
what is going on and intervene with their own set of laws, enforcing 
matrimony. Unemployment becomes complete as soon as the school 
authorities discover this fact. The young people struggle in vain to 
make a living; then, unlike Mr. Rice’s protégés, decide to go back 
home and try their hand at a spot of ruggedly individualistic effort in 
the hinterland. Produced by Jerome Mayer and directed by Martin 
Gabel, the play enlisted the services of such young actors as Hugh 
Marlowe, Helen Shields, Arlene Francis and Lloyd Gough. It had 
about it much homely truth, some smiles and a warm appreciation of 
the difficulties of the younger generation. But neither in writing nor 
in performance did it rise sufficiently above the commonplace to 
hold attention or win for its characters that sympathy, that sense of 
shared excitement, without which a play is fated to languish. 
When We Are Married finds Mr. Priestley, like Mr. Rice, in lighter 
vein. His play, produced by Estelle Winwood and Robert Henderson 
and with Miss Winwood, Alison Skipworth, J. C. Nugent (father of 
Elliott Nugent) and other familiar names in the cast, is a nonchalant 
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bit of Yorkshire home life with the thinnest thread of a plot, chromo- 
lithograph characters and no pretensions beyond that of whiling 
away a leisurely evening. Mr. Priestley introduces us to three more- 
than-middle-aged and highly respectable couples who come together 
to celebrate their wedding anniversary only to discover that they 
actually had never been married at all. The resulting reactions of 
each of the six make for such mild amusements as the occasion affords, 
somewhat marred by the determined jocularity and the over-emphatic 
performances of the cast. Miss Skipworth as the ‘general’ who 
broadcasts the shocking discovery is amusing enough in her familiar 
raucous, disheveled manner and the ladies flaunt their period feathers 
vigorously, but such light humors as Mr. Priestley’s little comedy 
might boast are lost under the specious gaieties of the occasion. 

There is no lack of excitement in The Man Who Killed Lincoln, 
the story of the assassination and of the subsequent desperate and in 
the end fatal flight of John Wilkes Booth. It is an epic tragedy which 
turned on the stage to pathos and bombast. Dramatized by Elmer 
Harris and Philip Van Doren Stern from the latter’s book of the same 
name, the play shows Booth, half madman, half patriot and all actor, 
planning the blow and carrying it out, then fleeing southward attended 
only by the faithful boy, Davy Herold, and finally dying in the 
burning barn on the Garrett farm. The play was directed by Felix 
Brentano and Richard Waring played the lead with so much emphasis 
on Booth’s histrionics that he seemed occasionally to be involved in 
a ten-twent’-thirt’ melodrama rather than a study of character. 

This slightly lurid quality was, of course, inherent in the script, 
but the staging and costuming as well as much of the acting ac- 
centuated it. One of the few scenes that came to authentic life was a 
brief episode in Samuel Cox’ house when that southern sympathizer, 
played with refreshing vigor by Whitford Kane, became a real person 
involved in real events. Sam Byrd as Davy Herold also had some 
effective moments as in the touching climax of the scene on the banks 
of the river when, left alone with Booth who is delirious from his 
leg wound, Davy watches the buzzard circling ominously above and 
finally bursts into helpless tears in the anguish of his loneliness and ter- 
ror. The desperate cruelty, pathos and futility of Booth’s story is hard 
to accept in the theatre unless, as in such scenes as these, it is lifted 
from the bitter depths of past but unforgotten tragedy by some saving 
grace of interpretation and craftsmanship. 
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The Scene in Europe 


Letter to an American Dramatist 


ASHLEY DUKES 


Dear ——, 

When we parted outside the Café Royal, on that August night 
before you sailed, you asked me to write you ‘around Christmas’ if 
civilization should survive. And since, surprisingly, it has survived 
so far, here is the letter. We can measure the survival by one yard- 
stick at least, which is our joint profession as writers for the stage. 

I know you were in earnest, that evening, in wishing you could 
stop over on this side; but that was only your dramatic sense coming 
out. You did well to pursue that American pastime of sailing, which 
is sO exasperating to those who meet you the night before. War in 
streets or on battlefields or in clouds is an overrated spectacle from 
the detached observer’s standpoint, however efficiently it may settle 
national issues. You might have been thrilled by the air-raid warning 
that was sounded in London within half an hour of the Sunday morn- 
ing start — indeed you would certainly have joined me in descending 
to my cellar and opening a bottle of Madeira — but the subsequent 
all-clear signal was like the subsequent course of hostilities, an anti- 
climax. As somebody has said, this war is so quiet one can hear a 
Ribbentrop; and you and I can satisfy our dramatic interest in 
events by a five-minute glance at a front page. Let us get back to our 
concern with the theatre and its chances. 

When social history comes to be written, the re-emergence of the 
English theatre will be one of the strangest things about the autumn 
of 1939. It is not the theatre that you and I knew. Probably we shall 
never again earn a thousand dollars a week in royalties from it; and 
no doubt we were lucky ever to do so in the years gone by. The fash- 
ionable producing managers are not those who are active; their 
houses and even their offices are mostly ‘dark’. The glamour of the 
West End, which is even more positive than the glamour of Broadway, 
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went out with the lights. Nearly all our star players have been on tour 
and will go on tour again. Not more than one play in a dozen is a new 
play, and not one reflects in writing or inspiration the new times in 
which we live. A ‘left’ stage like that of Unity goes on as before, 
feebly subversive and pathetically unaware of the comedy of errors 
wrought by its own faith in Russian ideology. What may be called 
the Liberal stage, for which a drama like Elmer Rice’s Judgment Day 
was written, carries on consistently and revives the play with success 
(‘Sensational Exposure of a Dictator’). A Fulius Caesar in modern 
dress, directed by Henry Cass at the Embassy, handles the text of 
Shakespeare with more ceremony than Orson Welles’ production in 
New York two years ago, and makes as big a hit by drawing the 
parallel with our times. Naughty comedies (French for Love, Criterion) 
and foolish farces (Married for Money, Aldwych) seem to hark back to 
conditions of ‘the last war’ which our more conservative theatre- 
owners recall. It is even possible for a show like Young England, a 
melodrama wherein the sole fun consists of the audience’s laughter at 
the mentality of an elderly playwright, to be taken down from the 
shelf and brought out again without being dusted. Our reviewers 
claim this to be a triumph for English freedom, since Goebbels would 
never for an instant allow laughter at an overblown piece of Nazi 
patriotic sentiment; but English complacency has something to do 
with it too. 

You and I are not particularly interested in reoues, those familiar 
distorting mirrors of our society; but it is noteworthy that they flour- 
ish more than ever in these early war months. When the soldiers begin 
to come on leave it will be impossible to get a seat at any of them. The 
freedom of dramatic commentary practised by the little revues was 
always a good thing in itself, provided their writers could be induced 
to make a free use of it. Actually this liberty is circumscribed not so 
much by the Lord Chamberlain to whom the script must be sub- 
mitted, as by the after-dinner mind of the audience itself. (It is the 
English reader, also, who writes Punch.) A revue one size bigger like 
Black Velvet (Hippodrome), though still called an ‘intimate rag’, 
contrives to be essentially freer-minded because it has a franker spirit 
in its bawdiness, no political interests worth mentioning, and a mass 
effect of hobnob between stage and audience. 

The new plays, except Priestley’s Music at Night which has been 
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running some months, and Machiavelli’s Mandragola of which you 
will hear shortly, are all of them farces, thrillers or hard-boiled com- 
edies. It is true the little theatres outside the West End are showing 
the enterprise that the other theatres cannot afford; but there is no 
sign of the large-scale original out-of-town creation of new copyrights 
which I have advocated since the beginning of the War as the right 
course to pursue. Perhaps the new copyrights are not there to be 
created, or are so few and far between that nobody can find them. 
Our dramatic writing had followed a downward trend for years, 
until it was possible for The Flashing Stream to be greeted as some- 
thing like a masterpiece. The dramatist’s inspiration now needs noth- 
ing less than a complete break with the past — such a break as gave 
Europe the expressionists in the early 1920’s, and seemed likely to 
give us the dramatic poets in the years following 1935, and may yet 
produce them. 


I know that in the main we agree on these points, for they were the 
subject of our conversation that far-away evening in August. And 
while we both carry on with our work of writing for the new stage as 
we see it, and I with other work of direction and presentation, let me 
tell you how our blacked-out stage tries to solve its practical problems 
and pay its weekly bills. The basic fact is that everybody in the the- 
atre, except carpenters and electricians and property men, is ‘on 
percentage’. This means, to start at the top, that the author is no 
longer sure of his five percent as a basic minimum scale of royalty on 
the gross receipts. Very often he will be asked to accept two-and-a- 
half, which he does in full awareness that the difference between one 
scale and the other is negligible at the figures likely to be reached. 
The basic salaries of all the company are almost certain to be the 
Equity minimum of three pounds weekly (the magnificent sum of 
twelve dollars at present exchange). This minimum is on account of a 
percentage, which can seldom exceed the author’s royalty though in 
exceptional cases it may be five percent. Half the cast will get no 
royalty at all but only their three pounds. Anyway the total paid to 
artists cannot be more than fifty percent, for that is the maximum 
any theatre can afford to pay to dramatist, director and players. The 
other fifty, as everybody in management knows, is needed for adver- 
tising, light, heat, rent, and front and back stage payments. 
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We therefore have to accept the idea of a production keeping a 
theatre open and paying its way on weekly receipts of say four hun- 
dred pounds (or sixteen hundred dollars), about half the previous 
conceivable figure for Shaftesbury-avenue, and one-third of that for 
Broadway. The smaller theatres can work on an even lower scale, 
according to their number of stage workers and their advertising 
costs. The author is in the same position as all other artists concerned; 
he gets the benefit of a trifling weekly payment instead of seeing his 
play close and getting nothing at all. The people best content are 
the stage workers on Union rates, which remain unchanged; it is now 
quite common for a star to receive less than an electrician or property 
man. The musicians also contrive to keep up their Union standard, 
with the result that they are replaced in most theatres by mechanized 
music. (And how excruciating a National Anthem can be on a pana- 
trope, those who have not heard it can never know.) The owners of 
theatres still proceed on the assumption that their ‘bars and pro- 
grams’, meaning the right to overcharge monstrously for inferior 
drinks, and to make everybody pay sixpence (say ten cents) for a col- 
lection of advertisements in which the playbill is embedded, are the 
valid excuse for opening at all. Whatever may befall, they retain 
these impositions, together with hat-and-coat charges; and nothing 
short of a Revolution will convince them that the times have changed. 
Vaguely they know what is happening at the other end of their estab- 
lishment, where the underpaid artist tries to find a tip for the over- 
paid stage-doorkeeper; but how should they understand that their 
entire gaudy structure of gilt and stucco is falling about their ears? 

I am trying to give you the complete picture as it presents itself 
to our eyes as authors. The background of the picture, which is 
formed by the public at the box-office, you have realized already by 
implication. It is a poverty-stricken public, as ready as ever to follow 
the fashion of this or that particular play, but totally unable en masse 
to produce the three-dollar price that guarantees theatrical prosperity. 
It is at present rather a dissatisfied public, for the percentage system 
works both ways and keeps alive many plays that should be dead and 
buried long ago. The public goes to such plays, and finds the house 
empty, and blames the blackout or seeks some other excuse for post- 
poning its next visit to a theatre as long as possible. One shrewd pro- 
ducer goes so far as to tell me the percentage business does more harm 
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by keeping bad work alive than it does good by keeping actors em- 
ployed and writers from starvation. 

He means, though he does not say so, that the English theatre 
has now gone Continental. Its economics are those which have 
governed the minor theatres of Paris, and the theatres of every town 
in Middle Europe, for a generation past. The stage has become less 
of a gamble and more of an everyday risk; and it may never recover 
its former position in our lifetime, if indeed it is recovered at all. The 
theatre has lost social glamour and gained, as yet, no distinction to 
serve as counterweight. Now it must face the task of discovering play- 
wrights ready to accept the new order of things — and unless it finds 
them quickly it is destined to perish for a while. You will understand 
what I am trying to say and forgive me this hasty sketch of a con- 
fused situation. For you know the extent of America’s debt to the 
modern European drama, as surely as we have learned to know, since 
1925 or so, our debt to the American. 

One of the last things we spoke of was the possibility of a Drama- 
tists’ Theatre in both our countries, making exchanges of plays with 
their original casts. That hope also can be postponed in its fulfilment; 
but the theatres controlled by dramatists over here were the first to 


reopen and will be, whatever happens, the last to close. 
Yours, 


A.D. 
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Viola Essen and Hugh Laing in JARDIN AUX LILAS, 


HEN the Holiday Dance Festival sprang its Christmas surprise, there was little reason 
Wo suspect that it would touch off a mid-winter season of dance destined to fill the 
Center Theatre for three weeks and send the newly organized Ballet Theatre off to an 
amazing first-year start. The magic word both at the Festival and at the Ballet Theatre has 
been collaboration. At the St. James, Martha Graham’s Every Soul Js a Circus — witty 
yet tragic study of a silly woman’s dreams — rubbed elbows with Charade, the Lew Chris- 
tensen and Ballet Caravan fairy tale of the gay nineties. 4merican Document and a Graham 
retrospect shared nights with Eugene Loring’s tender, half-inarticulate City Portrait, with 
the fragile intaglios of Sai Shoki, Korean dancer, and with the hot rages of Carmalita 
Maracci in the Spanish idiom grown introspective and bitter. 

From that day on the dance world has been more than usually active. Before embarking 
on tour, Hanya Holm added to her repertory a charming group Dance of Introduction and 
a dramatic companion piece to Tragic Exodus entitled We Too Are Exiles. The latter's 
theme — the heavy hand which dictators lay upon the dances of the enslaved — likewise 
found its way into Chronica, the new dance drama with which the Jooss Ballet slipped | into 
Brooklyn for a one- night stand and which will be on their New York program in April. 
The early days of the year also brought forth in Mexican Dances a José Limon of wider 
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1dolph Bolm as Pierrot, the role which he created for CARNAVAL in 1910. 


emotional range and surer artistic effect, Charles Weidman’s most thoughtful solo suite, 
On My Mother's Side, and the revival of Doris Humphrey’s The Shakers. 

Then the Ballet Theatre, invading Center Theatre with eleven choreographers, thirty- 
five principal and solo dancers, a new corps de ballet, such designers as Boris \ronson, 
Lucinda Ballard and Nicholas de Molas, a repertory of classical, English, Spanish, Negro 
and contemporary American works, and a price range from two dollars down, proceeded 
to stage the ‘greatest collaboration in ballet history’. Michel Fokine was on hand to rein- 
state Carnaval and Les Svlphides in the purity of their original form. Bronislava Nijinska 
lent her services to a splendid revival of La Fille Mal Gardée, affording Patricia Bowman her 
most grateful role. Anton Dolin came from England to restage Giselle in an ele ‘gant produc- 
tion, to restore the Diaghilev version of Swan Lake, to direct his own satiric Quintet, and to 
add his talents as a dancer to most of the classical ballets. 

With him were two of the bright constellation of ballet composers risen in recent years 
out of the London studio of Marie Rambert. Antony Tudor, presenting YFardin aux Lilas, 
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Karen Conrad and Anton Dolin in LES SYLPHIDES. 


Judgment of Paris and Dark Elegies for the first time in this country, turned out to be a 
talented choreographer, enlarging the ballet idiom in the direction of our own ‘modern 
dance’. His companion, Andrée Howard, achieved a more enigmatic success with Death and 
the Maiden and Lady into Fox. Both tackled with adept hands such difficult music as 
Gustav Mahler’s Aindertotenlieder and an Arthur Honegger suite, displayed a concern with 
serious and contemporary themes, and manifested the ability to invent new styles of 
movement to accord with each mood at hand. 

For the Negro Unit Agnes de Mille wove into Milhaud’s La Création du Monde a poetic 
and austere commentary, Black Ritual, on the ancient theme of the spring sacrifice. Eugene 
Loring found himself somewhat overwhelmed by the resources of the Center’s stage and the 

vagaries of a Saroyan script; The Great. dmerican Goof, charmingly produced but inadequate 
in statement, turned out to be largely a succés d’estime. The Spanish Unit, directed by + 
Fernandez, discovered in Govescas a colorful but uncertain ballet, lacking on the w hole i 
the vitality one is accustomed to associate with the Spanish denice. 
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Miriam Golden, Eugene Loring and Antony Tudor in THE GREAT AMERICAN GOOF. 


Adolph Bolm presented a restaging of Mechanical Ballet and a pleasant trifle entitled 
Peter and the Wolf to Prokotiev’s score. Mikhail Mordkin’s Voices of Spring failed to provide 
the Ballet Theatre with a substitute for Gatté Parisienne. Despite its earnestness, Yurek 
Shabelevski’s Ode to Glory was too conventional in idiom to rise to the music of Chopin’s 
greatest Polonaise or to the tragic grandeur of Poland’s ordeal. 

A well-trained corps de ballet, skilfully balanced programs and a smoothly running 
organization backstage helped to keep the audience on the qui vive. Feder’s lighting was un- 
usually fluid and dramatic. But what counted most was a company w hich respected its 
audience and its art, and which was catholic enough in its interests to embrace the tradi- 
tional, the contemporary and even the controversial on the same stage. 
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A Shakespeare ‘Tour in Wartime 
ROSALINDE FULLER 


aM doing a tour of the principal industrial cities of England and 
I Scotland with a Shakespeare Company. We do eight plays, a dif- 
ferent one at every performance. The tour was booked last autumn 
and gave signs of being a great success. I went to California for a few 
weeks planning to return in time to rehearse on September 4, but in 
those lazy magical months Europe started changing its outlines, and 
finally the war reached England. It seemed at first as though all 
thoughts of such a tour must be cancelled. Blackouts, evacuation of 
children and civilians, the calling up of young men. Where would be 
our actors? Where our audiences? But I received urgent cables stat- 
ing that if I would return the tour could go on, so I left the sanity of 
the United States to enter the European mess. I felt like someone 
leaving the warm security of a brightly lighted room, to face the dark 
uncertain night. Crossing the Atlantic I kept saying to myself, a new 
life is beginning, I am at a line on a page of history that says — ‘and 
so the old order in Europe was changed’. 

On arriving in England I found the same patient, apparently sensi- 
ble people I had left eight weeks before, living in a most strange fan- 
tastic way. All carrying little square or oblong boxes containing gas 
masks bobbing against their backs. The strap or string over the shoul- 
der has become almost a uniform. Looking in or out of windows deco- 
rated with strips of brown paper in varying designs, mostly of the old 
Tudor window variety, stepping carelessly over sandbags as though 
they had been doing so for hundreds of years, passing by signs “A.R.P. 
shelter for 200 persons’, or ‘First Aid Station for slightly wounded 
cases’, as though they were just the ordinary advertisements for 
Bovril or Black and White Whisky. Speaking a new language — ‘Shall 
we get home before the blackout?’ or ‘Have you got your mask?’ all 
with unemotional unconcern. 


We start our tour at Cardiff, arriving on a Sunday about Io p.m. 
travelling in a darkened train, just one small blue light in each car- 
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riage that turns every face into a mask of tragedy, making dark holes 
of the eyes and mouths. You cannot read, you must talk or think. 

Stopping at the dark station people look out of the windows won- 
dering is this the station, is that the platform? A taxi and through the 
dark night to the hotel. In the foyer there are many young men in 
new uniforms, standing about trying not to seem lost, the Cocktail 
Bar is full of people who have been taken out of their real lives and 
put suddenly into something so different, there are spaces that don’t 
fit very well and they must be filled up with forced gaiety. I go to tele- 
phone London and am told there is a delay of half an hour — as I sit 
waiting there is a call for Commander X. He enters the box, a delicate 
looking man much decorated with gold braid. What battleship? I 
hear him say. He comes quickly out and returns with another Com- 
mander. The next day I read of a big air raid. On moonless nights it is 
so dark that it seems as though one must be in the country. What 
shapes one can see appear to be hills, forests or farm houses. You 
would never believe they are the shops of a busy city. If you are with- 
out a torch you cannot see whether it is the black wall of a building or 
the black space of night in front of you — little cigarette lights are 
the lamps of cars and taxis, buses loom up suddenly like giant insects 
with blue-lighted translucent bodies. Plays begin at seven. The theatre 
looks like a dead building, no lights, no dazzling advertisements, no 
sign of life, but there are cars drawing up to the curb and people push- 
ing through the black-papered swing doors. Inside things seem nor- 
mal, even more so in the auditorium where lights can be on full, for in 
this magical place ordinary daylight never comes. There are lots of 
eager happy people, less evening dress than there used to be though 
some still wear it. Perhaps there are more men than women, there are 
many uniforms, the soldiers’ heavy unyielding boots make a great 
noise climbing the stairs to the gallery — everyone has the inevitable 
gas mask, in fact you will not be admitted unless you carry one. The 
orchestra plays, a slide is thrown on the screen — ‘In the event of an 
air raid you will be warned by the management. If you live near by 
you will have time to get home, if not stay where you are. Remember 
it is safer here than in the street. The show will go on.’ 

Back stage the actors have already forgotten the war — it is easy 
for us. We are busy putting on the wigs, the clothes of Shakespeare’s 
characters, turning ourselves into those radiant creatures; the gas 
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mask on the dressing table seems as fantastic as one of the props, 
something for a Carnival Scene perhaps. There is only one anxious 
moment when asking for our letters at the Stage Door, dreading to see 
the O.H.M.S. envelope among the young actors’ letters, for it is only 
a matter of weeks or months for some of them before they will be 
‘called-up’. 

Now the lights in the auditorium are lowered, the play is about to 
begin, now indeed life is as it was before the War. We include Hamlet, 
Fulius Caesar and The Merchant of Venice in our weekly program. 
Each play has lines of such urgent significance in war time: 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When Mercy seasons Justice. . . . 

. . » Wedo pray for mercy 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of Mercy... . 


or this in Fulius Caesar — 


Why man he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus; and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 


or Hamlet when he says — 


I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men 
That for a fantasy and trick of fame 
Go to their graves like beds; fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause 
Which is not tomb enough and continent 
To hide the slain. 

These plays are like oases of sanity in an insane world. People lean 
forward in their seats, thirstily drinking in the words, and at the cur- 
tain great storms of applause, stamping and cheers make the theatre 
a living pregnant thing in the silent blacked-out city. 

“No better National Service can be given at the present time, than 
to present Shakespearean Repertory,’ writes the Manchester Guardian, 
and so we, the actors, go from town to town, hoping that we are help- 
ing to keep alive a sense of beauty and great thinking. 
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Daumier, Bourgeois Playgoer 
OLIVER LARKIN 


Ww Arséne Houssaye asked Daumier who his master was in 
painting, he answered, Moliére. ‘As a matter of fact,’ Houssaye 
adds, ‘I often met him at the Comédie-Frangaise.’ And on countless 
occasions one meets Moliére in the lithographs, paintings and draw- 
ings of Daumier — Crispin and Scapin inciting each other to mischief, 
terrified Argan with a black-gowned doctor at either pulse, Jourdain, 
Pourceaugnac and Tartuffe made contemporary in the Macaires and 
the Prudhommes of the caricaturist who gave nearly fifty years to the 
odd enterprise of making honest folks laugh. 

When Daumier got around to including the theatre in his vast so- 
cial satire, he knew all there was to know about middle-class physiog- 
nomy. Without mercy and without malice he drew the scrawny neck 
which the cravat hides but the toga lays bare. In his scenes from 
Classic repertory, the Adam’s apple of Orestes keeps time with his Al- 
exandrines. As a master of light and shadow, Daumier finds new mat- 
ter in the shapes the footlights make of the human face, the darkening 
of upper lip, cheek-bones and brow which gives a pinched and feral 
intensity to the heroes of Racine. He builds compositions on the con- 
trast between a brilliantly lighted stage and the gloom of the house 
where only head-shapes can be distinguished, or the half-lighted wings 
in which the inevitable fireman yawns, or the prima donna blows her 
nose before sweeping onstage. 

Responsive to every howling discrepancy between artistic preten- 
sion and human performance, Daumier sketches Venus hoisted sky- 
ward on a wooden cloud by rope and pulley. At the stage door of the 
Funambules in a snowstorm, a skinny tragedian mutters, ‘What 
weather to be passionate in; and soon I'll have to burn with love and 
say, “O Zuleika, share my treasure and my throne. Come, drink thou 
deep of pleasure and abundance!” — and all that with a few cents’ 
worth of fried potatoes in my stomach.’ 

Because he never tired of drawing crowds, in railway carriages, in 
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omnibuses, in waiting rooms and jury boxes — knowing what a dif- 
ferent account a man gives of himself when surrounded by others — 
Daumier looked through the actor’s eyes and made more pictures of 
audiences than he did of plays. Often his sea of faces is chopped with 
cross-movements which express conflicting responses to the piece. At 
other times he swings them into the smooth rhythm of collective en- 
joyment, or steeps them in collective boredom. There are Daumier 
audiences in which one man’s delight is indefinitely multiplied, and 
others whose vacuous ovals build a wall of indifference which the most 
violent histrionics will find impregnable. 

If, with these audience prints before him, the Daumierist can in 
each case read the play and the playhouse in the faces the artist drew, 
it is because the mid-nineteenth century theatre was more to this man 
than a place of magic, or an absurd sham, or a spur to his powers as 
draftsman and colorist. A shrewd chronicler of French society, he 
knew every difference of dress, every degree of attentiveness, every 
mode of response to be discovered in the Paris theatres, from the re- 
laxed elegance of the Opéra to the trickle of laughter that Scribe could 
produce, and from the roar that shook the balconies of the Variétés to 
the honest sobs of melodrama. He knew that each quarter of Paris, 
and each section of the people who lived there, possessed a type of 
entertainment and a style of playhouse appropriate to its taste and 
station. In the rue Le Peletier, stronghold of a newly made aristocracy, 
stood the Opéra, where stage spectacle matched the musical extrava- 
gance of Rossini and Meyerbeer, and where sporty Sam Ward saw 
Taglioni ‘nightly ascending with Bramah to the Seventh Heaven of 
Felicity’ — the chaste and perfect Taglioni of the eighteen-thirties, 
not the correct and frail old lady who, years later, chaperoned board- 
ing-school misses to Brighton and Hyde Park. In the Théatre Italien of 
the Place Ventadour, Mario and Patti sang with Alboni, whom in her 
prime Gautier compared to a ringdove, and in her maturity Girardin 
described as an elephant that had swallowed a nightingale; Daumier 
shows us its overdressed patrons silhouetted in a box against the 
brilliant proscenium. Cheek-by-jowl with the Bourse, the Opéra- 
Comique dispensed tuneful family operas like La Fille du Régiment. 
The Opéra-Bouffe and the Variétés performed Offenbach’s malicious 
operettas. In thrifty, solid neighborhoods were the homes of Classic 
repertory, the Comédie-Frangaise and the Odéon. One associated the 
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Porte-Saint-Martin with the noisy first nights of Hugo and Dumas. 
For Scribe, one sought the Gymnase and the Vaudeville. And in the 
crowded eastern district where workingmen and petits-bourgeois lived, 
a whole street of small theatres specialized in pantomime, melodrama, 
circus and side-show, the Boulevard du Temple where more than one 
famous actor had received his baptism of vegetables on a stage the 
gallery gods could touch with their fingers. 

Daumier could characterize all theatres and all publics, yet he de- 
voted himself mainly to the less pretentious ones, with the implication 
that the day of the homely bourgeois had arrived, the man of middle 
station who asked nothing better than to see himself smugly or senti- 
mentally reflected in the playwright’s mirror. What made this creature 
for Daumier so rich and so inexhaustible a mine for satire was his end- 
less contradictoriness. He had made 1789, and now quaked in terror of 
the mob; he was pious by habit yet intensely suspicious of the cleric; 
he was both tight of purse and generously sentimental; he cultivated 
the homelier virtues but expressed himself in absurd rhetoric; he de- 
nounced the culture of aristocrats and labored in an age of strenuous 
getting ahead to improvise an art, a style, a polish for which materials 
were lacking. From being the standard-bearer of revolution, he had 
become in Daumier’s lifetime the guardian of things as they are. His 
inconsistencies, Daumier knew — as Moliére had known before him 
— had only to be slightly burlesqued to provide matter for comedy. 
The playwright who could flatter this new citizen by parading his 
plain virtues, or tap his emotional top layer, or expose not too pain- 
fully his vices, would be the playwright of the day. Why revive an- 
cient history? What was Hecuba to a grocer? What had Racine to say, 
or the walking monologues of Victor Hugo, to this solid, realistic gen- 
eration? The businessman, the clerk, the haberdasher, faced with an 
evening of Phédre or Les Burgraves, surrendered more easily to 
Morpheus than to Thespis. 

For a time Classical tragedy and insurgent Romantic drama strug- 
gled to impose themselves on the complacent burghers whom we see on 
Daumier’s pages. Yet when Thackeray did the French theatres, he 
could speak of Voltaire, Corneille and Racine as ‘well-nigh dead, and 
full time too: old tragedies in which half a dozen characters appear, 
and spout sonorous Alexandrines for half a dozen hours. The fair 
Rachel has been trying to revive this genre, and to untomb Racine.’ A 
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HENRI MONNIER AS JOSEPH 
PRUDHOMME 


Lithograph by Honoré Daumier, 1852 





‘What a magnificent imbecile! Is he happy! 








Does he glow with cheerfulness as he lets fall 
from his thick lips those cast-iron aphorisms!’ 
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THE ACTOR OF THE FUNAMBULES 
Lithograph by Honoré Daumier, 1842 


‘What weather to be passionate in; and soon 
I'll have to burn with love and say, “O 
Zuleika, share my treasure and my throne 
..’—and all that with a few cents’ worth of 
fried potatoes in my stomach!’ 
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series of fifteen Physionomies tragico-classiques which Daumier drew 
for Charivari in 1841 must have made the task of untombing Racine 
more difficult. These, and a similar group done in 1851, were a com- 
plete answer to Delacroix’s ‘Who will deliver us from the Greeks and 
the Romans?’ With mock gravity, Charivari announced: 


Daumier had felt for a long time the need for lending his support to the re- 
vival of tragedy. . . . Before this album appeared, the revival which 
Mademoiselle Rachel had begun was still incomplete. Daumier can claim the 
glory of having finished it. 


The young Romantics of 1830 had claimed that glory with Her- 
nani; and Daumier at twenty-two may well have seen the historic 
premiere, and heard his bohemian friends from the gallery hurling 
down insults on the philistines in the orchestra who, Gautier said, 
sprang at the throat of every mighty metaphor as the night wore on. 
But Romanticists, although they despised the stilted heroics, the liter- 
ary rigor mortis of would-be Classicists who rhymed guerrier with 
laurier, the same deadly abstract quality which, in the field of paint- 
ing, they charged to Monsieur Ingres, also despised ‘that Gothic 
ruin’, the bourgeois, and scorned Scribe’s comedy of manners as an 
ignoble surrender to the prosy and the commonplace. Gautier upheld 
the glorious uselessness of art, and declared, ‘the sermons of the fa- 
thers and the repetitious homilies of the uncles are as potent soporifics 
in the theatre as they are in life.’ No true Romanticist would meet the 
taste of the common man half way. 

Such violent self-assertion, such anti-moralism, such contempt for 
la réalité grossiére et bourgeoise were alien to the retiring and tolerant 
caricaturist who so much resembled the class he satirized and who 
knew them to be, for better or for worse, prime movers in culture as 
they were in politics. In more than one drawing Daumier ridiculed the 
extravagance, the inflated solemnity of Victor Hugo’s crowd and the 
plays they wrote. Perhaps he sensed that, despite much verse that 
tingled in the ear, pieces like Lucréce Borgia, Ruy Blas and Marion 
Delorme were essentially melodrama in their brittle, contrived plots, 
their brisk and over-simplified character-development, their none too 
profound conflict, their mistaking the horrible for the tragic — the 
cap-and-dagger contraptions of Pixérécourt raised to the highbrow 
level. Daumier seems to have preferred his melodrama straight. Yet, 
jointly with two gifted actors, this realist by temperament and con- 
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viction created Robert Macaire and Joseph Prudhomme, whose ec- 
centricity and whose swagger were in the Romantic vein. 

Daumier borrowed Macaire from the theatre, where his antics 
were being applauded as the incarnation of the swindler theme. As- 
signed the role of a bandit in one of the typically blowsy melodramas 
of the time, the actor Frédéric Lemaitre had transformed a stock 
figure into a terrifying 
embodiment of middle- 
class opportunism bat- 
tening on middle-class 
ambition, and turned 
L' Auberge des Adrets into 
meaningful satire. It was 
the moment when, rumor 
said, the Government was 
about to suppress this 
too popular comment on 
corruption in high places, 
that Daumier chose for 
C3 “\ 4 launching his famous One 

SE ' Ta, AS IBN Sg \ 2D Hundred Robert Macaires, 
a i (aan which ran for two years 
a in Charivari. In them, 
Lemaitre’s pose and cos- 
tume were appropriated: 
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Robert Macaire, by Honoré Daumier 


His hair was dressed en coup de vent under a shapeless top hat. One eye was 
covered with a black patch. A voluminous red flannel scarf covered his face 
from the nose down and hid the place where there was no shirt. From 
the pocket of what had once been a green coat with silver buttons cascaded 
a bundle of many-colored rags, the remains of a once splendid fou/ard. The 
right hand which gestured so magnificently wore the fragments of a white 
glove. . . . His red military trousers clung to his shanks and showed dingy 
white stockings above a pair of woman’s satin shoes. He was as beautiful as 
a god, as bold as Diogenes, as elegant as a rake, and as bland as a baby. 


Macaire on the stage amused the public; in Daumier’s long series 
of lithographs his meaning was enlarged and his Midas fingers touched 
every form of gullibility and graft — fake advertising, non-existent 
mines, marriages for money, Bourse-juggling, ‘art’ patronage and 
patriotism for profit. In Macaire, the most famous rascal in a century 
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of rascality, a money-ridden age saw itself mercilessly summed up. 

Daumier owed the general outlines, the blatant absurdity of his 
Joseph Prudhomme to a man who was artist, author and actor, Henri 
Monnier. From first-hand acquaintance among the self-made aris- 
tocracy of the Chaussée d’Antin, Monnier improvised Prudhomme as 
a synthesis of bourgeois self-inflation, and Gautier’s comment on the 
play could serve as caption for Daumier’s drawing of 1852: 

What a magnificent imbecile! Is he happy! Does he glow with cheerfulness 

as he lets fall from his thick lips those cast-iron aphorisms! 
In more than forty drawings, Prudhomme disports himself with his 
bald pate, his bulging spectacled eyes and his Punch-like profile sus- 
piciously like that of Monsieur Thiers. He promenades his paunch in 
a hideously striped bathing suit, reflecting that ‘it’s dignity alone 
which distinguishes man from the animals’. He goggles at the twenty- 
nine horsepower turnspit in the Exposition, and declaims to Madame 
Prudhomme beside the pyramids of Egypt, ‘From thence, forty cen- 
turies and three quarters look down upon us.’ 


A century before, the bourgeois comedy of manners had had its 
beginnings in Diderot’s unpretentious Pére de Famille. Other eight- 
eenth-century Frenchmen, democrats before their time, had attacked 
the Classic drama on social and political grounds, resenting the fact 
that the stage was monopolized by emperors and kings. Beaumarchais 
quoted approvingly what Rousseau had written: ‘Would it not be 
desirable if our noble authors deigned to descend a little from their ac- 
customed heights and appeal now and then to our emotions by show- 
ing humanity in trouble; lest, having compassion only for the suffer- 
ings of Heroes, we never feel compassion for the sufferings of any 
man?’ 

Zealous French Revolutionists did, to be sure, give antiquity a new 
claim on men’s feelings by identifying the Roman virtues with the 
spirit of ’92; yet their purpose was not merely to establish a pictur- 
esque analogy between Brutus and Marat, Pericles and Robespierre. 
Art was a weapon, and David declared his use of Classical themes was 
for enlightening his fellow-citizens and revealing to them ‘the sublime 
traits of heroism and of virtue’ at a moment of crisis. After the battle 
had been won, a new age of bankers, railway builders and tradesmen 
no longer needed to borrow its heroes and symbols from the historical 
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wardrobe; formerly useful weapons became the shabby and dented 
‘props’ of a tiresome charade. Reality had finally pricked through 
abstractions, and Beaumarchais’ prophecy was about to be fulfilled, 
that the bourgeoisie would demand to have its portrait painted full 
length and with realism. Thackeray exclaimed of Scribe, ‘Good 
Heavens! with what a number of gay colonels, smart widows and silly 
husbands has that gentleman peopled the play-books.’ Augier spiced 
his ‘pot-roast lyricism’ with shrewd observation and appeal to senti- 
ment, and the plays of Dumas fi/s were credited by too-indulgent 
audiences with social and ethical values which in truth they did not 
possess. Daumier repeatedly sketched and painted these audiences of 
Scribe, Augier and Dumas /i/s, their group emotion so superbly char- 
acterized that one can almost see what is being done, and hear what is 
said on the stage. They are the lesser middle-class among whom the 
artist’s childhood was spent. 

Their taste in drama, however, did not limit itself to dramati- 
zations of domesticity. Scribe could not satisfy, nor the too 
literary Victor Hugo, a taste for vicarious adventure which crowded 
the balconies of melodrama, where the plots were colorful and crude, 
but the distribution of rewards and punishments invariably just. 
Melodrama was democratic, and its authors could be sure of success 
provided they glorified national heroes, or wrote contemporary events 
and political conflicts into their texts. The Boulevard du Temple owed 
its nickname, ‘Boulevard of Crime’, to specializing in cut-throat 
histrionics, and had more than once kept political passions alive in 
moments when Frenchmen were forced to keep their opinions to them- 
selves except in the theatre. The disgruntled subject of Louis Philippe 
could, on an evening in 1830, have chosen his theatrical fare from 
among five spectacles: Bonaparte, the Artillery Lieutenant; Napoleon 
in Berlin, or the Grey Frock Coat; The Scholar of Brienne, or the Little 
Corporal; Napoleon; The Crossing of Mont-Saint-Bernard. It was no 
use for Persigny, at the opposite end of town, to warn Louis Na- 
poleon that the popular theatre was dramatizing the poor and the rich 
in order to prove that the poor had all the virtues, and would demor- 
alize the social order by creating discord instead of providing moral 
enlightenment through beauty. In vain the Goncourt brothers sneered 
that melodrama was an excitation of all the low appetites of the audi- 
ence, and wrote, ‘a woman with a well-shaped bottom and legs not too 
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knock-kneed, saving the French flag — irresistible, one must admit.’ 

The Boulevard was a favorite haunt for Daumier, who knew where 
to look for drama which did not stop at the footlights. He made a 
drawing of the huddled queue waiting, in snow and cold, for admis- 
sion to the warm and garlic-spiced intimacy of the Funambules. In a 
lithograph captioned 4 Literary Discussion in the Second Balcony, 
one spectator nearly throttles another, a rather frequent occurrence if 
one is to judge by the tale of a rash playgoer who greeted the exquisite 
mime Deburau with an imitation of a donkey’s bray, and who was 
promptly mobbed, tossed from hand to hand and booted into the 
street. In other pictures Daumier described the public of the Gaité, 
where Pixérécourt, Rougemont and Hapdé provided gooseflesh mas- 
terpieces for a public in shirtsleeves. And the superb artist who was 
also a life-long democrat, who worshipped Voltaire, could hum the 
tunes of Béranger, called Michelet his good friend and never forgot 
the pages of Rousseau his father had once read aloud, would no doubt 
have agreed with Mr. Titmarsh: 

While the drama of Victor Hugo, Dumas and the enlightened classes is pro- 


foundly immoral and absurd, the drama of the common people is absurd, if 
you will, but good and right-hearted. 
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Paul Muni 


A Profile and a Self Portrait 


MORTON EUSTIS 


A“ THE theorist to describe the technique of a craft within his spe- 
cial orbit of knowledge and he is apt to wax eloquent. Make the 
same request of the man who has learned to apply that technique, a 
person really practised in his profession, and nine times out of ten he 
is unable to give a coherent response. He knows what he does. But how 
is another question. 

The actor, of all technicians, seems least able to place a definitive 
finger on the practical aspects of his sphere of endeavor. He has, more- 
over, a curious reluctance to probe beneath the surface of a sound and 
fury that is at all times deeply personal. The painter, the sculptor, the 
poet or the composer uses his technique and his genius to fashion a 
work of art that is complete within itself. It may be a revelation of the 
artist — painful, extraordinary or sublime — but the appreciation it 
evokes has nothing to do with the artist as a man. Everything the 
actor does in performance, however, creative or interpretive, is related 
directly, in essence and accomplishment, to the actor’s own person — 
to his physique, his physiognomy, his mentality, his nervous system, 
his storehouse of emotion and, above all, to that spark of personality 
which makes him a positive rather than a negative agent on the stage. 

Disguise himself as he please, the actor is always himself. Do what 
he will, he is always the deus ex machina of his role. Almost all actors, 
in consequence, who are not exhibitionists or amateurs, become hesi- 
tant, uncertain, embarrassed, even, if they are asked to subject to 
analysis those facets of their work that reveal themselves. To evaluate 
the abc’s of acting for the public ‘is a little’ — as Paul Muni puts it — 
‘like undressing in public’. 

Paul Muni is not only, as he says, inarticulate about his technical 
approach to acting (though he is far more articulate than most actors) 
but he wishes to remain so, even to himself. He was brought up in the 
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practical school where the actor learned to act by acting. He worked 
things out for himself and wants to continue to do so. He has never 
read a book about acting. He never intends to. He distrusts systems 
and theories of acting as he might apply them to himself. 

‘I don’t want to give the impression for a moment,’ he says, ‘that 
I regard acting as something which is so sacred that you have to put 
it on some kind of pinnacle. That kind of talk makes me squirm. Act- 
ing is a job like any other. But you can’t analyze it too much. The last 
thing I want to think about is 4ow I achieve an effect.’ 

Muni looks up from his dressing-room table at the Ethel Barry- 
more Theatre and smiles as he picks up a jar of cold cream to remove 
his make-up. He is still King McCloud of Key Largo in all but facial ex- 

ression. He wears the rough brown uniform of the deserter from Loyal- 
ist Spain. He has the character’s black tousled hair, his dark flashing 
eyes with the tortured lines around them, the heavy expressive eye- 
brows, the finely molded forehead with the quizzical lines that seem to 
come to a point just over the bridge of his nose. There is a suggestion, 
too, of the same vibrancy and intensity that, a few moments earlier, 
were so deeply impregnated in the character who let himself be killed 
that he might at the last ‘win, dying’. But all the contours are 
smoother now, the lines less taut, the body and face more relaxed. And 
the smile is definitely out of character. It has in it, rather, the gaiety 
and enthusiasm that must have been King McCloud’s before disillu- 
sionment stalked him on the Spanish hilltop where Maxwell Anderson 
first presents him to us. And why not? The performance that evening 
was one of those when everything fused. The house was responsive and 
appreciative. What more could an actor ask, except to be spared 
another interview? 


‘Look,’ says Muni, talking slowly, his head cocked to one side, 
‘I’m afraid this sounds precious — this not knowing much about my 
job and not wanting to talk about it. But think of it this way. You 
know how to roller skate, don’t you? Well, if someone asks you: how 
do you do it, what is your answer? You don’t know. You just do it. 
You’ve learned how. You can become more adept by practising. But if 
you try to think about what you are doing while you are actually 
rolling along in the park, if you look down at the wheels and attempt 
to puzzle out what’s going on, you fall down. Well, that is a little how I 
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feel. I’ll try to answer any questions that I can. But I won’t guarantee 
that I won’t fall down or change my opinions later. There’s no “last 
word”, you know, about this business.’ 

Speaking of roller skates, the familiar — and, no doubt, inaccurate 
— legend comes to mind of a wizened old man with long, straggly hair 
and a flowing beard who was wont to terrify the street urchins playing 
in the alley back of the old Yiddish Theatre in the Bowery, by skating 
past them with wild agility. This outlandish creature was one of the 
most talented juveniles of the Yiddish troupe — by name, Paul Muni 
— taking his exercise between the acts of a brilliantly made-up char- 
acterization. Born in Lemberg, Austria, young Muni was brought to 
this country at the age of four by his parents. He received his official 
education in New York and Chicago while his mother and father were 
acting in Yiddish Repertory in those cities, but his educational bap- 
tism came at the age of twelve when the company was on tour. One 
night at Cleveland one of the troupe fell sick and Muni was pressed 
into service. The play was a stark social tragedy known as Two Corpses 
at Breakfast, the part that of a doddering old banker. The youth ac- 
quitted himself so well as an octogenarian that he soon renounced his 
intention of becoming the number one violinist in the pit, and was 
taken on as a regular member of the company. He played every kind of 
part but he was such a wizard at make-up that his most famous roles 
all through his teens were of a bearded variety. For eighteen years he 
played with the Art Theatre, and other Yiddish repertories, receiving 
a practical apprenticeship such as has been granted to few actors in 
our theatre. His first opportunity for a Broadway role was almost lost 
because of his age. One of Sam Harris’ scouts had seen him in a Boston 
stock company and told Mr. Harris he was just the person to portray 
the old Jew in We Americans. Harris’ comment as soon as Muni pre- 
sented himself at his office was, “Why, he’s just a kid,’ and the only 
way Muni could persuade him that he could portray the role was, so 
the story goes, to make up then and there. He was so warmly ac- 
claimed in this character part that he had equal difficulty the next 
year in persuading the management of the prison drama, Four Walls, 
that he could play the part of a young man just as adroitly. He went to 
Hollywood the following season to play his first screen role in The 
Valiant, a movie which its sponsors wanted to shelve but which be- 
came a surprise success largely owing to his straightforward perform- 
ance. Upon his return to New York, he appeared in a fairly unpromis- 
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ing vehicle known as This One Man, and the next year created two 
memorable stage portraits as the Middle-Western hero of Rock Me 
Julie and the hard-boiled lawyer of Elmer Rice’s Counsellor-at-Law. 

Those who had not seen young Muni in the Yiddish theatre, where 
his versatility had earned him the title of the man with many faces, 
had had, so far, no opportunity to judge the actor in a great part or 
even to measure his ability against a long series of impersonations, yet 
the quality that Muni brought to the stage was one that almost imme- 
diately catapulted him into stardom — ‘that extra quality’, as John 
Anderson expressed it in THEATRE ARTS in 1931, ‘that goes beyond 
merely one performance and embraces a talent of quite obvious per- 
sonal persuasion. . . . He leaves no blurred edges or any frayed out- 
lines. They are sharp, clear, in full focus, because he sees them himself 
and commands the fluency and vitality to show what he is thinking 
about. There is power and richness of texture in his acting and a sort 
of personal violence that is carefully used for touches that are com- 
pelling and unforgettable.’ 

For the next eight years, Broadway was not to see the volatile 
personality in the flesh, but they were years which were not wasted, 
years which secured Academy Awards for his Zola and Louis 
Pasteur, and produced a gallery of such fine portrayals as those in 
Scarface, I Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang, Black Fury, The Good 
Earth, fuarez and this year’s We Are Not Alone. Muni was so convinc- 
ing in each of these divergent roles that he earned the reputation on 
the coast of submerging himself and living a part for the duration of 
its screening. This ridiculous assumption undoubtedly sprang partly 
from the fact that the actor disliked the publicity mill of Hollywood 
and did not frequent the usual star-studded fronts, but the underlying 
reasons behind the myth were the seriousness with which he attacked 
each part and the persuasiveness of the performances themselves. 

Muni has still to play his Hamlet (and may it come soon), to 
measure his talents against the great parts with great traditions, but 
his King McCloud in his triumphant return to Broadway in Key Largo 
shows no evidence that he will ever ‘fall down’ while on his acting roller 
skates. For that ‘personal violence’, tempered, carefully shaded, but 
ever present, continues to give to his portrayals on stage and screen 
the quality which, to quote Anderson, makes them ‘unforgettable’. 

“If I were to use a principle at all in acting,’ says Muni, now seated 
in the far corner of a restaurant and looking thoughtfully and perhaps 
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a bit dazedly at a typewritten list of questions, ‘it would be that if the 
mind — the basic generator — functions alertly and sums up its im- 
pulses and conclusions to a correct result, it is possible for the actor to 
achieve something creative. Technique, which comes with practice, 
gives you the firm foundation on which to build your structure. But 
unless the mind sends out the sparks, the forces that stimulate the 
body to perform a series of actions that generate a spontaneous emo- 
tion, nothing creative can happen.’ The actor first learns the abc’s that 
all the actors of the past have bequeathed to him. These are the short 
cuts which can either, as in Muni’s case, be self taught through long 
and grueling experience, or else be learned in a school. But acting, in 
Muni’s opinion, only starts where these first essentials finish. From 
then on the actor must work out his own method — enlarging and en- 
riching his technique — from his own head. 

‘If his apparatus up here is not functioning,’ says Muni, touching 
his forehead, ‘all the technique in the world won’t save hin;; if it is, I’d 
almost say that the technique would take care of itself.’ 

It is interesting to find Muni dwelling so consistently on the im- 
portance of mind over matter, for ‘thoughtful’ is one of the first ad- 
jectives that spring to mind when you see him perform. He may pass 
over lightly the value of the so-called abc’s because they come to him 
almost instinctively today, after training of a type which does not exist 
for most young actors, but his insistence on the fact that this layer of 
technique is only an undercurrent, that nothing creative can happen 
which does not emanate consciously from the brain, is an illuminating 
point of view on the art of acting. Yet Muni does not believe that the 
actor should reason too much about a performance. He treats each 
part as an entirely new problem, as if it were his first in the theatre or 
the movies, and makes no attempt to build it as a technical structure. 

‘T never think, in reading a script,’ he says, ‘that I will use such 
and such a gesture here, or that this is the point at which effect number 
twenty-two should be pulled out of the hat. If I were consciously to do 
certain things to attain certain effects, I’d become self-conscious and 
lose the ability to create a spontaneous impression.’ 

In life, Muni points out, people do not act, they react, adjusting 
themselves to other characters and different situations. The actor does 
much the same thing, except that he does it as a business. He reacts to 
the part out of something that is within himself. All the time he is 
playing he is exhibiting some facet of himself related to the character. 
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BROADWAY — THE EARLY YEARS 


Paul Muni’s versatility is illustrated to perfec- 
tion in these pictures showing him (in 1926) as 
an aged Jew in We Americans, his first Broad- 
way role, and as a sturdy youth just out of a 
prison’s Four Walls, the next season. To the 
right he is seen in his most widely known stage 
portrayal as the successful attorney of Elmer 
Rice’s Counsellor-at-Law (1931). 
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BROADWAY, 1939 — Paul Muni in Maxwell Anderson’s Key Largo. 














PAUL MUNI 


That is why the actor must have some affinity, some kinship, spiritual 
or physical, however remote it may be, with the character. The mind 
has to relate that kinship always to the part while the actor is on the 
stage. One good reason why: ‘the closer the role is to you, the more 
painful is the process of holding it up to public scrutiny.’ 

‘Muni is never Muni on the stage or screen,’ a columnist once 
wrote. An incorrect, but, on the whole, gratifying, statement. For 
Muni is always Muni or a part of him. If he were not, he would not, 
in his own estimation, be able to make the audience believe in the 
veracity of the character. As Muni puts it: ‘I like to think that King 
McCloud is not Paul Muni, yet I know that there’s a bit of Muni in 
McCloud, or, rather a bit of McCloud in Muni, that he is a kind of 
collaboration, part McCloud, part Muni, and of course part Maxwell 
Anderson, because Anderson could not have written the role if the 
character did not contain something of himself. My job is to see that 
the “part Muni” in McCloud is the part that belongs to him, not the 
part that had a fellowship with Zola or the English country doctor in 
We Are Not Alone. \t is really very difficult to explain what I mean — 
as a matter of fact, I have never thought of this in quite this sense until 
tonight, and I may think quite differently tomorrow night — but I 
suppose that what an actor does, or should do, is to subjugate his own 
personality to those lines of the characterization that he understands 
because they are a part of him.’ 

When Muni first went to Hollywood, he found several aspects of 
film-making ‘disconcerting’ — the constant breaking up of scenes, the 
lack of continuity in shooting, the loss of an audience to which to key 
his performance. But gradually he worked his way through these 
difficulties as an inevitable part of the job and not only learned to 
make the best of them but, as should be evident, to let them make 
the best of him. 

He soon discovered that the lack of an audience was an advantage 
rather than a disadvantage in the medium; that he had to concentrate 
so hard to play the same scene again and again with any spontaneity 
that non-routine interruptions would throw him completely off key. 
He found, too, that once he had resorted to certain mental contortions 
to keep from going stale in the repetitive sequences — the long, 
medium and close-up shots of the same action — he was no longer 
bothered by this factor. 


Muni attacks a part for the screen in basically the same manner as 
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for the stage, but with certain differences. As there is no long rehearsal 
period in the movies in which the actor can work out the details and 
accustom himself to the personalities he is working with, Muni thinks 
that it requires more effort, more imagination to work out a scene on 
the screen than on the stage. The actor has to imagine the cast he is 
playing with, as he does not see it until the shooting starts. He has to 
imagine how the others will react to him, key his performance accord- 
ingly, and then ‘leave it to fate’. Always, too, there are last minute 
changes in the script or in the direction, so that the actor cannot work 
out his part in all its details at home, but must learn to adjust himself 
quickly and willingly to unforeseen developments. 

Taking scenes out of continuity, starting in the middle or end of a 
picture instead of the beginning, is not too difficult a handicap for the 
actor ‘if he absorbs the contents of the story and of the character so 
thoroughly that he can always keep himself in the frame of the char- 
acter. You know what has happened before, even if you have not 
played it out. You know the reactions these events would have had 
on you and you carry this over vicariously with you — don’t ask me 
how — so that you have a mental flow of the story and of your role 
always before you.’ 

The breaking up of scenes has its compensations for the actor as 
well as for the audience. If the rushes show that all the shorts are bad, 
it gives the actor a chance to do the scene again. It also makes it pos- 
sible to choose the best scenes from the many taken, ‘whereas in the 
theatre, a scene played is a scene played.’ 

Making pictures, as Muni sees it, is a much more ‘interdependent 
process’ than acting in the theatre, and the actors and technicians 
have to work together to the best advantage of the film. Muni does, 
however, insist on seeing a shooting script long enough ahead of time 
to enable him to assimilate the part and, in the case of Zola, according 
to a report from Hollywood, he first read five books on the character, 
then went over the complete script, read every part of it into a dicta- 
phone and played it back to hear it, after which he learned his lines. 

Although Muni is the first to admit the importance of the role the 
director plays both in the theatre and on the Hollywood lot, he says 
that his performance has never been influenced very much by a direc- 
tor. He talks over his part with him, especially any points that seem 
to be cloudy, but once he has established the characterization in his 
mind, he works it out for himself. He is only too glad to have the 
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director tell him that any part of his interpretation is wrong, to explain 
what he thinks it should be, but he is adamant on the point that he 
must work out the change for himself without the director’s help. 

Muni does not act a part — to get back to the boards on which he 
is now playing — in exactly the same style and tempo at each per- 
formance. The general pattern remains constant, but individual move- 
ments, gestures and intonations ‘depend upon how I feel, how the 
audience is reacting, how the others are playing, how alert my mind 
is’. He does not like members of the cast ever to tell him that he has 
donea particular thing well at any special moment. ‘If it is bad, yes, by 
all means, tell me; but if it is good, don’t make me become conscious 
of it. I know obviously that I am acting a part on the stage but I don’t 
want to think of it except in relation to my part.’ 

The less said about the actor’s emotion in the theatre the better, 
according to almost every actor. Talking ‘around the subject’, Muni 
has this to say: ‘If you are listening to music and are suddenly carried 
away, it is some chemistry in you that responds to the music. It is not 
the music, but something within you that has been released by the 
music. Similarly, in the theatre, if you are doing a scene which stimu- 
lates some feeling within you, the same kind of chemical reaction 
takes place. Naturally it is disciplined. You cannot lose yourself in 
the part but you can, and I think you should, let the part open in you 
the reservoirs of feeling which are dammed up. I don’t think the actor 
simulates the emotion as much as he draws it out of himself and is 
stimulated by it. To illustrate: you see a child run over, crossing the 
street. You have an instinctive reaction of horror which is not simu- 
lated. An hour later, when you tell a friend about it, you can still 
evoke the feeling almost as acutely as when you were there. A year 
later you might not be able to feel the same physical shock but you 
could still recreate the emotion within you, and it would be natural 
and not simulated. When I say to the girl in Key Largo: “ Must it be 
death?” knowing that there is a choice, I don’t think of Paul Muni 
talking to Uta Hagen. I think that I have seen in the girl’s eyes that 
expression which comes into everyone’s eyes when there is a choice 
between life and death. I use my mind every second to make myself 
think of such images and to key my response accordingly. The mind 
is all important. Yet if I thought about Paul Muni, I could not give a 
performance. There you are!’ The actor shrugs his shoulders. ‘There 
is no conclusion. That’s what makes it interesting.’ 
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With Drawings by the Author 





UR EYE is lazy. If it weren’t, there would be no motion pictures. 
We show our eye twenty-four different snapshots per second of 
the same moving subject, and twenty-four times a pitch-black shutter 
appears between those pictures. Yet the eye ignores it and the result 
is a fairly continuous moving picture. But our eye can take even more 
deception, and to that deception we owe television. What happens 
before we see the moving image on the gray little screen of our tele- 
vision set is so complex that it is hard to tell which is the greater 
miracle: the invention of the complicated telecasting apparatus or the 
construction of our eye which condenses all these very complicated 
impressions into the little Tanagra scene. 

To clarify the process, let us assume that the image of a chessboard 
is to be telecasted. The chessboard stands on end and fills the entire 
field of vision. The manner in which a movie camera would view the 
board is generally known. It would make a certain number of ex- 
posures per second which would be recorded on a celluloid film. This 
film would slide at an even speed through a projector, with a shutter 
covering the transportation of each picture thrown on a screen. 

The television camera works differently. Each of the sixty-four 
fields of a chessboard has a number and a letter. The white field in the 
upper left-hand corner is A1. The black field below is A2, and the field 
to the right of Ar is Br. The television camera, that is to transmit a 
full-view picture of the board, focuses on Ar which is white. That 
means it reflects a good deal of light through the lens system of the 
camera. Then the camera looks at black A2 and very little light passes 
through the observing camera eye. Thus the camera moves down from 
Ar to A8 at the bottom of the board, steps sidewards to neighboring 
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row B and travels up from B8 to B1, and so on until it reaches row H; 
then it begins again. 

Most of us are familiar with some simple uses of the photoelectric 
cell. We are not surprised in Pennsylvania Station if certain doors open 
magically by themselves when we intercept a beam of light by stepping 
between the posts that flank the entrance. Something similar happens 
in television. The light beam from white field At falls through the lens 
system on a light-sensitive photoelectric cell whose electrical resistance 
varies as the light intensity changes. As the camera moves, the cell 
registers field after field and sets up a chain of electrical impulses of dif- 
ferent values corresponding to the amount of light which passes 
through the wandering lens. 

Television subjects multiply the sixty-four fields of the chessboard a 
hundred thousand times. That means that each field becomes micro- 
scopically small, almost a point. The zigzagging takes place at terrific 
speed, many times per second, always back and forth, and always 
ranging over the entire field. The result is that the cell must register 
an incredibly high number of different light intensities per second, 
These varying intensities are sent over the air in a way similar to all 
wireless communication, and are finally caught by the receiving set. 
The soul of the receiver is a pencil-like light beam which hits a spe- 
cially prepared screen (the bottom of the receiving bulb). When the 
set is tuned in, this beam zigzags back and forth at the same speed as 
the transmitter camera eye. At impulse number one, produced by the 
camera’s glance at a first field, the receiver ‘pencil’ beam shines with a 
corresponding intensity. This lasts only a microscopic fraction of a 
second, and then a second field is transmitted. And so the process con- 
tinues at breath-taking speed with no difference in procedure whether 
there is a chessboard or a moving scene in front of the camera. The 
eye, sovereign in its laziness, binds all these impressions, separated by 
infinitesimal units of time, into one apparently instantaneous picture. 


A television studio is very hot while a production is actually on the 
air. Technicians and cameramen slink around in silvered pith helmets 
and actors find the heat oppressive. This is caused by the indispensable 
lighting equipment, large metal frames, hanging low above the set 
and studded with brilliant lamps, stronger than movie reflectors. 

The sets are lower than those used in the films, approximating 
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The television set-up: studio and control room. 


actual living-room proportions. They are built that way to facilitate 
the lighting and to correspond to the peculiar angle of the lens system 
of the cameras. Painted in all shades of gray from almost black to 
almost white, they anticipate the effect of translating colored sets into 
the black and white language of the television screen. They are flat, 
even shallower than theatre sets, and built without a fourth wall to 
allow for the placement of the cameras. Often they seem to be little 
more than a back wall. The cameras, usually three, are directed 
towards the set, covering it from similar angles but with different lens 
systems, allowing for close-ups, total and half-total shots. The camera- 
men, with a continuous picture of their field of vision on the frosted 
glass observers, follow the actors throughout the scene according to 
rehearsal instructions. As in the movies, the suspended mike brushes 
the actors’ noses. 

In an adjacent control room, where sound engineers supervise the 
work of the microphones, is the director. Above his desk are three dif- 
ferent screens showing the field of vision of each camera and before 
him is a television version of a prompt book made in rehearsal. By a 
simple switch system, the director is able to shift from one camera to 
the other, sending over the air the shot which suits him best at the 
moment. The camera whose field of vision is selected by the director 
announces the fact to the actors by turning on a little green signal. 
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This shifting between cameras has a purpose similar to cutting in 
the movies. It divides the scene into different views of the same ob- 
ject, thus affording greater variety. Actually, however, the effect of 
television cutting is quite different. Since the cameras are placed al- 
most in one line, and since the settings resemble bas-relief more than 
the three-dimensional sets of the films, the possibility for variety 
among the shots is strictly limited. If the angles of the cameras are 
changed they run the danger of catching each other or the low-hanging 
mike in their line of vision; and counter-shots are, as yet, almost im- 
possible because there is no background for them. Therefore, although 
the television camera shifts, it does not show a new angle of the scene 
or tell more about the actors. What happens is essentially the same as 
in the occasional use of opera-glasses in the theatre: the frame of the 
picture is changed, but the angle is the same. 

The actors, in special television make-up and in costumes which 
transmit well, move in front of the cameras, always aware of the green 
signal light that tells which camera is being broadcast at the moment. 
The acting is aimed, therefore, at the fourth wall, much as it is on 
the stage, although there is no audience beyond. 

Titles and credits as well as transitions between scenes, particu- 
larly outdoor scenes, are inserted on films. And the process is complete. 





It is not the task of this article to investigate just how good is the 
use television makes today of stage and film techniques, or of its own 
new opportunities. But it would be interesting to discover, if such an 
investigation were undertaken, whether or not television is merely a 
new device to increase human laziness, a new complex of existing arts, 
or an art in its own right. And if it is an art, what are its essential tech- 
niques and its possibilities? 
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Battle’s End in Dance 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


journalism conceded dance the honor of a staff critic, the dance 
whose cause it was John Martin’s first loyalty to defend was scarcely 
more than a portent on the horizon. Certainly at that time no one by 
the utmost stretch of the imagination could have envisaged what the 
‘modern dance’ would become by the time 1940 rolled around. The 
most significant thing, therefore, about Introduction to the Dance * 
is the fact that we now have in mature form the credo by which to- 
day’s dance was ushered into being. It smells of the smoke of battle; 
it wears scars of the fight. It deserves to be conned, digested, quar- 
reled with and thought completely through, for it rounds out the first 
revolutionary phase of a movement as important as anything that has 
happened to dance since ballet beginnings in Italy and France. 
Unlike the ballet, this movement in its American manifestation 
began in the workrooms of individual dance artists. While its roots 
were in common impulses and needs, it did not grow out of a recre- 
ational dance, practised and loved long before it came to be refined 
professionally as a spectator art. The problem of finding its audience 
has therefore been a difficult one to solve, for this audience was to all 
intents and purposes separated in habitat, sympathy and understand- 
ing from the creative artist. From the beginning John Martin was 
convinced, and the conviction still abides with him, that the reason 
for this was to be found in the fact that the ‘native response mecha- 
nisms’ of the average individual, ‘clogged up with extraneous theories 
and the rust of disuse’, had lost their power to react to genuine dance. 
His primary task was to foster innocence of vision in all its natural 
vigor. The spectator must somehow learn to come to dance with an 
open, nay, an emptied mind, trusting to a native capacity for ‘inner 
mimicry’ (the tendency to respond empathically to movement) un- 
hindered by the effort to analyze in terms of idiom, form and style. 


we in 1927 The New York Times for the first time in American 


* Introduction to the Dance, by John Martin. W. W. Norton & Company, 1939: $3.50. 
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But, John Martin argues, one cannot become ‘as a little child’ in 
the presence of a dance that has been created ‘outside one’s particular 
environment’. Since a great deal of dance, especially of the past, is 
of this sort, there are at least two kinds of dance: a dance which, be- 
cause it is ‘alien’ to one’s own experience, is meant primarily to be 
seen; and a dance which, “speaking directly to our emotional under- 
standing’, is meant primarily to be felt. The former is ‘purely spec- 
tacular’, concerning itself ‘not with what it says to the spectator but 
with what it looks like’; the latter is ‘expressional’, that is to say, 
‘concerned not with what it looks like, but with what it says’. 

Oriental dance and the ballet belong to the first of these categories. 
The ballet especially is spectacular in function and effect. It uses as its 
medium ‘the academic code of abstract movement’, a language 
which is ‘incapable of being expressive of human emotion or even 
imitative of nature. Both ecstasy and mimesis are ruled out of its prin- 
ciples and its historic practice.’ The modern dance on the other hand 
(the author avoids this term) is primarily expressional in nature and 
appeal. Generated, as Isadora Duncan declared, out of ‘the central 
spring of all movement’, it has for its ideal ‘the divine expression of 
the human spirit through the medium of the body’s movement’. 
In this dance, Mr. Martin says, there can be no such thing as a set 
vocabulary or the ‘predetermined’ forms which beset ballet. Each 
kind of dance has its own inner principle of being, to which it must 
remain true if it is to prosper: ‘to try to put together two forms that 
are diametrically opposed is to succeed merely in canceling both out.’ 

So stern a dualism, one suspects, must have as its occasion and ex- 
cuse an equally uncompromising aesthetic monism. Such is the case. 
The battle which John Martin has ardently waged in behalf of new 
impulses has been fought against a foe entrenched in the conviction 
that dance is one and that one is ballet. The rallying ground has been 
the contention, nowhere more ably stated than in Lincoln Kirstein’s 
Dance, that while dance does evolve, the changes flow from, cluster 
about, and eventually return to a single ‘line’ laid down in the begin- 
ning by the academic formulators of the ballet creed. Innovators 
come and go; inventions that stem from personal idiosyncracies have 
their day. But in the end only those which are valid in terms of ‘the 
great tradition’ as ‘an ideal standard of perfection’ are caught up and 
conserved in the on-going stream of dance. 
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As with all theories framed in the heat of controversy, time has 
a way of resolving their apparent contradictions. Certainly the ballet, 
when it is seen in some measure of purity and splendor, discloses ex- 
pressional values of a high order. Certainly the expressional dance is 
feeling its way towards an idiom and a structure with much of the 
definiteness of ballet. Furthermore the two styles (there is no other ap- 
plicable term, despite John Martin’s and Lincoln Kirstein’s vigorous 
objections) begin to appropriate from each other in a manner that 
would be scandalous were the contentions of either camp entirely 
valid, so that one is inclined to suspect not a betrayal of artistic integ- 
rity but an error in critical perspective. 

In short, as the smoke of battle clears, the contours of the new 
dance scene are gradually becoming apparent. The great tradition 
persists not as a ‘line’ but as a ‘usable past’. Part of this past consists 
of the ‘classical works’ of ballet, preserved because they belong to our 
cultural heritage. Part of this past is being directly assimilated (often 
by actual rediscovery) into the language of dance that the age is shap- 
ing out of its own purposes and needs. But it is not merely a case of re- 
working traditional materials. Today is creating out of its own dance 
hungers and by means of its own energies a style that bends the ‘line’ 
of tradition and sends it down a new road. 

These in fact are the conclusions to which Jntroduction to the Dance 
points when it gets down to actual cases. The key definitions may be 
so ambiguous that, taken out of context, one would be hard put to it 
to say to which kind of dance they are meant to apply. But the spe- 
cific descriptions and the concrete illustrations make it clear that 
what we have in ballet and modern are two styles, fashioned each in 
its respective time out of the experiences of individuals who shared 
a given cultural milieu. It is the unity of dance’s medium, the body, 
which joins into one art all the diversity of its many manifestations. 

That there are so few vivid, warm and detailed descriptions of 
actual dances in the book will probably make it hard going for the 
reader for whom it is most meant. Let this serve, however, as a chal- 
lenge, not a warning; for the book is filled with essential history, 
shrewd analyses and illuminating comments, all of which will richly 
reward the reader. Furthermore, while the cause for which the author 
has fought is won, the worth of today’s dance still needs the stout 
affirmation which the book brings. It is that rare thing in contempo- 
rary critical journalism, a work concerned with fundamentals. 
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In its progress from novel to play and now to film, John Steinbeck’s Of Mice 
and Men has remained miraculously intact in mood and spirit. Burgess 
Meredith and Lon Chaney, Jr., are the George and Lennie of the latest 
version, heading an excellent cast which includes Betty Field, Charles Bick- 
ford and Roman Bohnen. To Lewis Milestone, the director, and Aaron 
Copland, who wrote the musical score, must go much of the credit for the 
integrity and power of this film which was made for the Hal Roach studios 
in the face of the refusal of any big company to touch it. 


United Artists 
a 





Twentieth Century-Fox 


John Steinbeck has commanded from his movie adaptors a respect matched 
only by that awarded William Shakespeare and Margaret Mitchell. In the 
filming of The Grapes of Wrath as in Of Mice and Men there is almost awe- 
inspired fidelity to the feeling and even the incidents of the original. With 
Henry Fonda as Tom Joad, Jane Darwell as Ma, with John Carradine a fine 
Casy and C harley Grapewin a much-too-short-lived Grampa, the movie fol- 
lows the Joad family west in a fashion more closely related to documentary 
than to fiction films. The credit list reads like a motion picture honor roll: 
producer, Darryl Zanuck; director, John Ford; screen play by Nunnally 
Johnson; music by Alfred Newman; director of photography, Gregg Toland. 
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The Tributary 
Theatre 





NEW HUNTER THEATRES 
Lee Simonson 
acecrart and theatrical produc- 
tion have definitely become part 
of the curriculum of modern educa- 
tion, and the shallow platform of the 
assembly hall is now a well equipped 
The most recent evidence of 
this development is in the new build- 
ing of Hunter College now in course 
of completion at Park Avenue and 
Sixty-Eighth Street, New York City. 
It is unique among recent college 
buildings in that it has no less than 
four auditoriums, of which three have 
theatrical stages, two of these being 
laboratory stages and the third a well 
equipped theatre with a total capac- 
ity of 696 seats divided between 500 
seats in the orchestra and 196 seats in 
the balcony. An orchestra pit can be 
covered over to make a forestage with 
permanent steps leading from the 
apron of the stage to the orchestra, 
the apron itself being deep enough to 
act as a forestage for many produc- 
tions. The proscenium is 30’ wide, the 
stage 32’ in depth, the gridiron 55’ 
in height. Side room, stage left, is 16’. 
A full counterweight system is pro- 
vided here. The side room on stage 
right is rather tight at the forward 
part of the stage due to the fact that 
so many facilities had to be crowded 
into the building, but further upstage 
this wall opens into a large bay which 
provides excellent prop storage and 
therefore frees this side of the stage 
effectively for performances. Ten 
trap sections are also provided. 
The lighting control system is a 


Major Modulite type board with a 
single pre-set and auto-transformer 
dimmers with a variable capacity 
from 10-4000 watts. This Major 
board also provides the recently per- 
fected feature of electric master 
dimmers, known as faders, so that 
any combination of circuits can be 
grouped on these, and the lights 
dimmed up or down from one pre-set 
point to another, and at the same 
time be controlled by hand so that 
the action and timing of the play can 
be accurately followed. A portable 
board is also provided which can be 
plugged into a receptacle in the audi- 
torium so that productions can also 


be lighted from the auditorium as 
well as from backstage. This portable 
board is particularly valuable for 
light rehearsals and for class dem- 
onstration purposes. The students 
grouped around the instructor not 
only see manipulations of apparatus, 
but at the same time the immediate 
effect on the stage setting. 

The footlights are of the disappear- 
ing type with five angular adjust- 
ments, and when not used are flush 
with the forestage and not in the way 
for non-realistic productions. The 
principal source of forestage lighting 
is eight 1000-watt spotlights in the 
ceiling beam, equipped with iris and 
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AUDITORIUM 


orcHestea 500 sears 
BALCONY 196 SEATS 
TOTAL SEATS_ 696 
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The Main Auditorium, one of four in the 
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SHREVE LAMB é HARMON 
HARRISON § FOUILHOUX 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS MYC. 


new Hunter College building. Shreve, Lamb 


&@ Harmon — Harrison & Fouilhoux, architects; Lee Simonson, Theatre Consultant. 
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4-way shutters for framing. The stage 
lighting includes light tormentors, 
overhead spots and front 3-color 
border, also complete cyclorama light- 
ing overhead, and portable cyclorama 
footlights equipped with spectro- 
scopically accurate blue, green and 
red glass roundels. The cyclorama 
will be of sprayed velour, having side 
arms with overhead tracks to facili- 
tate shifting between scenes. It will 
also have special rigging so that it can 
be hoisted to the grid as a unit when 
not in use. Dressing-room space is 
provided on adjacent floor levels with 
direct access to the stage, and the 
dressing-rooms will have the usual 
make-up facilities. 

This theatre is thus completely and 
flexibly equipped for theatrical use, 
and in spite of unavoidable limita- 
tions of space the technical equipment 
compares favorably with that of the 
best college and university theatres 
recently built. 

At basement level a well equipped 
workshop is provided for building the 
scenery needed in the college produc- 
tions, and a paint frame is also pro- 
vided on the back wall for painting 








the larger pieces of scenery. The stage 
floor here acts as a paint bridge, the 
frame sliding up and down past it. 


But theatre activity is not to be 
limited to the high school and college 
groups who can handle this variety 
of technical apparatus. On an upper 
floor a small laboratory theatre is 
provided for rehearsal purposes and 
for the work of the younger groups. 
It is a simple platform, but has a 
draw curtain, footlights, overhead 
lighting and forestage lighting from a 
front beam. The lighting control here 
is a small portable remote control 
board of the same type as is used in 
the theatre proper, and which again 
can be used for demonstration and in- 
struction purposes; and it will enable 
the instructor, when dealing with 
groups too young to handle the ap- 
paratus, to light the show. 


With the theatrical activities of the 
college thus directly taken care of, the 
large auditorium has been planned 
not only for the usual formal exercises 
such as commencements, but for 
pageants and also for the famous 
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The Assembly Hall. Note especially ‘the stairs leading from the balcony almost directly to 
the stage, affording interesting possibilities in audience participation’. 
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Hunter College ‘Sings’. The 
stage proper, 16’ in depth, ig 
mented by a concave é, stag 
deep at its shallowest point. P 
nent steps lead from this into q 
chestra. A stage curtain ag 
draperies are provided. The 
capacity here is 2230 divided 
the orchestra of 1318 and ¢ 
cony of 912. An interesting feat, 
this auditorium is the fact thag 
stairs from the balcony lead } 
series of levels almost directly g 
stage, affording interesting pe 
ties in audience participatiog 
pageants and festivals. No orch 
pit is provided, but there isa 
pit for an organ console. A by 
casting studio and radio control ty 
with glass partitions are adjacenty 
this stage, and there are cella D 

for front lighting. a 


cs 
bi 


There is an additional small labon 
tory theatre and stage “i 
the Art Department, which 
planned by that Department. It 
be used as a stagecraft workshop ie 
experiment in production, ki 
and study of the effect of lightings 
textures, pigments and settings i 
will also be used for fashion oe 
the costume design classes, for o 
tume demonstrations, for fashion# 
lustration and for work in the typed 
window display related to stagecral 
It will be equipped as well withs 
small dressing-room for experiment 
in make-up, and have a simple bet 
effective lighting equipment of foot 
lights, spotlights and front lighting 
as well as a switchboard for flexible 
control. This is the first instance that 
I know of in which such a laboratory 
stage has been made part of th 
equipment of an art department, and 
where students who are not yet up 
designing complete stage setting 
may learn the technique of stage st 
ting by laboratory experiment ani 
test their technique as they acquirelt, 
while also learning the relation d 
several fields of display work to the 
technique of stagecraft which has be 
come so general in large comm 
and even architectural design. The 
program of the Art Department # 
developed on this stage should bed 


interest to educators everywhere. 
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A scene from The Old Ones, performed by actors of a collective farm theatre 
which travels about the countryside of Tajikistan in the U. S. S. R. giving 
open-air performances. This theatre, which was organized about five years 
ago, performs national dances and short vaudeville sketches as well as full- 
length plays. It carries no scenery, performing in the settings afforded by 
the Central Asian mountains. 








Howard Earl Day 





The drinking scene from Twelfth Night at the Webster Groves High School 
in Missouri, where Eugene R. Wood as director has been responsib sle for 
many eaedliens productions in recent years. 
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NATIONAL THEATRES 
Government and the Arts, by Grace 
Overmyer. Norton: $3. 


many years THEATRE ARTS has 
i talked of National Theatres — 


French, German, Russian, Scandi- 
navian, English, Spanish — theatres 
with or without government sub- 
sidies, theatres old and new. Starting 
with the January 1940 issue, an in- 
tensive argument was launched in 
these pages, by a statement of THEA- 
TRE ARTS’ own credo, for an American 
National Theatre. In February a 

ignant, specific case was presented 
in an article on the Czech theatre. No 
better follow-up could be desired than 
to call attention once again to Grace 
Overmyer’s excellent book, published 
last spring, which gathers into its 
pages a vast amount of information 
on the role of various governments in 
relation to the arts. No less than 
fifty-eight countries are represented 
in this world-wide survey and though 
some of the projects and even some of 
the countries described have col- 
lapsed since the book went to press, 
Miss Overmyer’s is still the most com- 
plete record available. 

In order to secure the information 
here presented, the author obtained 
the cooperation of the State Depart- 
ment and the Consular Service. Let- 
ters and questionnaires were sent to 
the American consuls in each of the 
countries, and they in turn obtained 
the information from the officials 
concerned. From the mass of facts 
thus secured and from her own re- 
searches, Miss Overmyer has created 


a unique record particularly valuable 
at a moment when government re- 
sponsibility for cultural development 
is being so widely considered. For the 
American section, in which the WPA 
Four Arts Project looms large, Miss 
Overmyer had greater opportunity to 
check official statements than she did 
for the European field, but even here 
the size of the country and the com- 
plexity of the subject made it neces- 
sary for her to rely on statements 
made by the organizations them- 
selves rather than on personal evalua- 
tions. Press agents, by whatever name 
they may be called, are notoriously 
imaginative and those attached to the 
Federal Theatre, for instance, did not 
differ from their kind. Nor would the 
chairman of a municipal art commit- 
tee or the head of an art project point 
out the flaws, some of which have 
already proved fatal, in the bases 
of the structures over which they 
presided. With these reservations in 
mind, the book will be found invalua- 
ble as a source of information and of 
inspiration as well. It will indicate the 
increasing interest in art in practically 
every country of the world expressed 
in such tangible terms as enlarged 
programs and growing government 
subsidies. 

The first chapter of Government and 
the Arts is devoted to a swift survey 
of the historic background of the sub- 
ject, taking the Patron as exemplified 
by Pericles and the Renaissance 
princes as a point of departure. Ac- 
tually, of course, the relation between 
government and art is much more 
deep-rooted, since religion, leadership 


and the creative arts — music, dance, 
painting, sculpture— were, in the 
dawn of history, inextricably bound 
together, creating in Greece that en- 
tity, the theatre, which was an ex- 
pression of them all. Miss Overmyer’s 
few introductory pages could not, of 
course, attempt to analyze these 
origins. Her chief purpose is to discuss 
the present situation in Europe and 
America and to this she devotes the 
major part of her first and second 
sections, describing the origins of 
such time-honored institutions as the 
Ministére des Beaux-Arts in France 
and devoting thirty pages to what she 
calls our ‘Little Renaissance’ the 
WPA arts projects, of which the thea- 
tre branch is already closed and the 
others greatly diminished. A third 
section tabulates the information 
collected, shows what types of art 
subsidies are provided by various 
governments from Albania to Yugo- 
slavia, gives some idea of their struc- 
tural relationship to the state, the 
amount of money given, the names of 
the institutions assisted and other 
pertinent information. The book deals, 
as its title indicates, with all the arts, 
but everyone interested in the moot 
question of a National Theatre will 
find it not only absorbing to read but 
most valuable as a source of reference 
and information. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


MUSIC 
The State of Music, by Virgil 
Thomson. William Morrow & 
Company: $2.75. A Smattering 
of Ignorance, by Oscar Levant. 
Doubleday, Doran: $2. 

EADING in succession Virgil Thom- 

son’s The State of Music and 

Oscar Levant’s 4 Smattering of Ig- 
norance, one may be pardoned the 
thought that the two books might 
have been rolled into one under the 
title 4 Smattering of Ignorance About 
the State of Music, without doing any 
harm to the amusing, if not profound, 
reflections of the authors, who are 
both well-known, active figures in the 
present-day world of music. 

Mr. Thomson’s book is the more 
portentous, with its very determined 
and argumentative way of putting 
all of the arts in their allotted places, 
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] 
OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


THORNTON WILDER'S 
Pulitzer Prize Play 


| 

| OUR TOWN 
One of the greatest and most distin- 
guished plays in all modern drama. Pro- 
duction at present restricted in certain 
cities. Write for details. 


Subject to Certain Restrictions 


FAMILY PORTRAIT 
GOODBYE, MR. CHIPS 


| New Plays 
for immediate release 


THE WHITE STEED 
BACHELOR BORN 
MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS 
THE ENCHANTED MAZE 

MRS. O'BRIEN ENTERTAINS 
SPRING MEETING 

DEAR OCTOPUS 

HERE COME THE CLOWNS 
DAME NATURE 

THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS 





















Tonight at 8:30 
Tovarich 


The First Legion 
David Harum 












A Woman's a Fool Wuthering Heights 

(To Be Clever) Herod and Mariamne 
The Vinegar Tree The Innocent Crime 
Oliver, Oliver In Theatre Street 
omar vs os Here Today 

rder in the 

Cathedral ' y+ hgae oe 

The Show-off Glorious Morning 





Time and the Conways 
French Without Tears 
Reflected Glory 





The Ledy Hes « Heart 
Prologue to Glory 
Mystery at Greenfingers 


















} 
George end Margaret Paris Bound 
Amazing Dr. Clitter- ST 
Abie’s Irish Rose pe Season 
Jane Eyre ight Must Fall 
Pride and Prejudice Libel 
Mary of Scotland Call It ¢ Day 
There’s Always Juliet oo — 
Late Christopher Bean Th wy e 
Leburnum Grove e ind and the Rain 
| Personal Appearance The Bishop Misbehaves 
The Cradle Song Squaring the Circle 
| The Torchbesrers The Shining Hour 
Kind Lady Petticoat Fever 
Accent on Youth Double Door 
Holiday As Husbands Go 
Yes, My Darling Candlelight 






Dangerous Corner 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
|} 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
er ee ee 
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with music not coming out ahead, but 
at least not bringing up the rear in 
the struggle for existence. He is at his 
best when he sticks to music, and has, 
for example, some real words of wis- 
dom on what he calls the ‘apprecia- 
tion-racket’; but he has the aggravat- 
ing habit, just when you think he is 
developing something provocative, 
of ending with a statement that is 
merely provoking, because unfair or 
specious or sometimes even untrue. 
Speaking of the composer who as a 
teacher is ‘employed to disseminate 
appreciation’ he winds up: ‘Your 
composer who sticks at it becomes an 
ex-composer and an embittered man. 
Always beware of ex-composers. Their 
one aim in life is to discourage music.’ 
His reference to the ‘international 
Modern Music ring’ with its encour- 
agement of one style of composition 
— ‘the dissonant contrapuntal’ — 
which after a time makes everybody’s 
music sound very much alike, has 
point. However, when he adds that 
when ‘we went them one better and 
made music that was simple, melodi- 
ous and harmonious, the fury of the 
vested interests of modernism flared 
up like a gas tank’, and brings in his 
own case with the statement: ‘At 
Harvard and among the Nadia Bou- 
langer coterie in Paris, I am consid- 
ered a graceless whelp, a frivolous 
mountebank, an unfair competitor 
and a dangerous character’, the 
reader is inclined to question the 
detachment of the writer and even 
possibly to repeat with a rising in- 
flection ‘graceless whelp’. 

Mr. Thomson undeniably is an 
able and talented composer, as wit- 
ness his Four Saints in Three Acts, 
and he has much of real interest to 
say on the subject of creative music; 
but he mars his writing by an over- 
emphasis on epigrammatic statement. 
Even the jacket quotes a few ‘sam- 
ples’ of what he, or his publishers, or 
both, deemed striking aphorisms, 
which do not for the most part stand 
the test of clear, straight thinking. 
However, if the reader can overcome 
an inevitable prejudice against such 
studied witticism, he may extract a 
great deal that is worth while from 
the body of the text with its many 
pungent and often keen observations 


on music and musicians, 

Mr. Levant’s book, on the othe 
hand, is disarming in its fresh, 
and sometimes impudent m 
thought and _ expression, 
enough to the radio audience, but 
perhaps to the general musica] 
His description of the place mug, 
and the trials of the Musician 
Hollywood under the chapter head 
of ‘A Cog in the Wheel’ is Well done 
and the undertone of irony is effectiy 
in bringing home the underlyig 
tragedy of waste of talent and 
tunity for real musical creation why 
lies at the door of the film dj 
It would seem incredible, were it ny 
amply corroborated by the facts, the 
the power of life and death over 
musical creative art as an adj 
the movies, is in the hands 0 Persons 
without any knowledge or appre 
tion of its possibilities. Levant Puts 
succinctly: ‘The large majonity ¢ 
scores used in Hollywood is writ, 
by specialists, and there is 
much of a closed shop for the g 
cialists. All this results in a vicgg 
circle in which the talented meng 
not have the experience and t 
experienced men — largely speakiy 
—have no particular talent. Thy 
the same clichés are repeated overaal 
over in the same lush traditiong 
over-orchestrating.’ 

The book has much of the & 
formation, Please’ quick-witted br 
flashy statement, and is not alwaysa 
good taste. The author certainly das 
not try to show himself in a favorable 
light, particularly in his chapter Wy 
Life or The Story of George Gershwt 
with its strange mixture of admiratia 
for the music, jealousy, adoration amt 
contempt for the man, all shouting# 
once for the reader’s attention. 

A Smattering of Ignorance is & 
deniably fluent and readable a 
replete with amusing turns of thought 
however innocent it may be 
erary quality. The author hime 
takes the wind out of the sails of th 
critical reader by his remark: ‘Allé 
this obviously has nothing to do wit 
music per se. It has to do with#@ 
audience created by radio and pe 


tures.’ 










In dedicating the volume to Irviag} 


Kolodin, the able music critic of 
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€ Oteb «. acknowledged’, Levant puts him- 
ng obese Benny Goodman who also 
de GB Gund Mr. Kolodin’s aid worthy of 
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ledgment in his Kingdom of 
Mr. Kolodin shoulders some 
of the responsibility for launching two 
golumes expressive of the personality 
of two of the most publicized of radio 
musicians — thus, in broadening his 
own horizon, doing the same thing for 
other serious-minded musicians — 


for which he is entitled to their appre- 
ciation. MONTEFIORE 
SPEECH 


Abnormal Speech, by E. F. Boome, 
H. M.S. Baines and D. G. Harris. 
Sherwood Press, Cleveland: $2.50. 
Sing Your Way to Better Speech, 
by Gertrude Walsh. Dutton: $2.50. 
How to Sing for Money, by Charles 
Henderson. G. P. Putnam: $3.95. 

any OF the most important dis- 

coveries in science, medicine 
and psychology about the normal 
estan revealed by studies of the 
abnormal. And so Abnormal Speech, 
by E. J. Boome, H. M. S. Baines and 
D. G. Harris, though it is a study 
largely of speech diseases, is full of 
suggestions for the approach to good 
speech. The authors believe that since 
‘speech affects and is affected by 
everything in the personality’, the 
diagnosis of speech ills and their cure 
requires psychological as well as me- 
chanical handling. The book contains 
many fine exercises for the articula- 
tive organs and for the whole body, 
and excellent suggestions for speech 
and consequently for human thera- 
peutics. Abnormal Speech should be 
of great value to those handling 
speech defects, but equally informa- 
tive and helpful to a more general 
audience. 

‘Normal speech’, according to 4é- 
normal Speech, requires ‘mental con- 
tent to be expressed’, an ‘acquired 
vocabulary’ and ‘utterance’. In Sing 
Your Way to Better Speech, Gertrude 
Walsh has produced a charming, gay 
and on the whole efficient series of 
Jingle songs to deal with ‘utterance’ 
— the problem of correct articulation. 

5 Asa legitimate sugar-coating of the 
pill of phonetics it is genuine 
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and scientific. She might have paid a 
little more attention, both in her 
phonetic jingles and especially in her 
exercises for melodic speech, to the 
stresses and weak endings in words, 
so as to avoid rising intervals on un- 
important syllables. She may be 
slightly optimistic in her belief that 
adults sing with less self-conscious- 
ness than they speak. And when she 
says ‘Do not produce a loud tone and 
do not strain,’ she makes the question- 
able assumption that the pupil will 
know enough about voice production 
to be able to follow her instructions. 
Such details detract from the value of 
the book. But for teachers of speech 
who know how to avoid vocal strain 
for their students, it should be a wel- 
come supplement to the prosaic 
phonetic exercises, and for children, 
who do sing more naturally than 
adults, it should be required. 

In How to Sing for Money, a witty, 
hard-boiled book, Charles Hender- 
son presents a practical, unusually 
clear approach to diction. Although he 
is interested largely in diction as it 
conveys the meaning of a popular 
song, his analysis of sounds from the 
point of view of pitch and projection 
efficiency is better than many a 
scholarly treatise on phonetics. His 
accuracy may be questioned in his dis- 
cussion of classical, bel-canto singing 
where he blames the method (‘the old 
bellowing technique’) for the worst 
faults of the worst singers. His assump- 
tion that tone production is instinc- 
tive or simply the result of inner feel- 
ing and good articulation seems 
untenable and he admits as much by 
permitting the singer to transpose 
whole songs, or change rhythms or 
intervals to suit his voice. Despite 
these weaknesses, however, he has 
valid things to say about diction and 
he says them well. For instance, in his 
discussion of the vowel sound in the 
word ‘die’, he says, ‘prolong the 4H, 
wait till the end for the ee. Don’t doi- 
oi-ee. Die with your ahs on.’ 

The section on diction is only a 
small part of this book on the art, 
technique and business of singing 
popular songs, which also includes 
chapters on how to audition, public- 
ity, agents, and so forth. 

MARIAN RICH 





What Summer School? 
@ It is not too early to consider your 
selection of a school for the 1940 
summer session. 

@ Students considerin 
course of dramatic 
wide choice of representative schools 
and organizations in Theatre Arts 
pages. 

@ Descriptive literature is available 
from most of the schools. When writ- 
ing please mention Theatre Arts. 



















MASTER 
ACTING MECHANICS 
MORE QUICKLY 


with the aid of this new book 


In 25 years as a s director, E. B. Colvan 
has helped take the edge of amateurishness off 
scores of actors — has trained them in the practi- 
cal techniques of acting that are the tools of their 
craft. Now in this new book he gives the same 
sort of training for all — fully covers 

ics, with instructions and exercises 
learning them. 


Just Out! Pag 








F rience, includi as 
Gorcet SenS, Tisceane ‘ot Lesae hloniaiodl Comm 


well as amateur actors, and it is that he covers 
in this book. Here's a practical that 

you at home on the stage, th command of all the 
mental, physical, and emot devices of good act- 


ing, gives you the means of developing inventive and 
interpretive abilities. 

15 chapters cover developing bodily erace and 
carriage, stage moves, how to use hands and eyes, 
developing and using the voice, mechanics of emo- 

and wrong ways of playing specific 
scenes, stepping into character, and many other 
topics. 


“Constructive, down to earth, understandable. 
ive actor 
with serious intentions.” — , Managing 
Director of Acting Personnel, M-G-M. 
SEE IT ON APPROVAL —SEND COUPON 


McGraw-Hitt Book Co. 330 W. 42nd St. N. Y. C. 


Send me Colvan’s Face the Footilights for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$3.00, plus few cents postage, or return book 

paid. (Postage paid on orders ecsnmipanted by 


remittance.) 


tion, right 


Should be the Bible of every guns, 
y. 


City a BAGS. 4.002 0c bcvckdccdcce dc toashebe meee 
Peele. 42.202 0r6terdhitdes ctocacttedbteteseseon 


CeO «0.50 2006sextatinsense ame TH-3-40 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
THE AMAZING THEATRE 
James Agate 





$3.75 

BEST BROADCASTS OF 1938-39 

ed. Max Wylie 3.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE THEATRE 

George Jean Nathan 3.00 
LETTERS TO MARY (story of Helen Hayes) 

Catherine Hayes Brown 3.00 
LORENZO GOES TO HOLLYWOOD 

Autobiography of Edward Arnold 3.00 


PAULINE FREDERICK — on and off the stage 





Muriel Elwood 3.00 
PRIMER FOR PLAYWRIGHTS 

Edward Lucas 2.00 

HENRY 

Roark Bradford 2.50 

Karel Capek 1.50 
TONY DRAWS A HORSE 

Lesley Storm 95 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 

















Speaking of 
Vacations 


Theatre Arts Travel Issue is now in 
preparation — publication date 
March 20. 


From Canada to Cape Horn Amer- 
ica beckons theatre-minded vacation- 
ists. Over fourteen thousand readers 
of Theatre Arts will consult the 
magazine for information and advice 
on planning their summer vacations 
with an eye to important theatre 
events. 


Advertisers to the travel trade are 
invited to use Theatre Arts, the 
only national magazine in its field, 
to reach these thousands of fine 
prospects. 

For information about rates, space 
and dates, write to: 


Advertising Department 


THEATRE ARTS 
40 East 49th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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HISTORY 
Annals of the New York Stage, by 
George C. D. Odell. Columbia 
University Press: $8.75. 

HE latest volume, number XI, of 

Professor Odell’s overwhelming 
series covers only three years — 1879 
to 1882— but it does the job so 
thoroughly that surely no tiniest item 
of entertainment has escaped. Here 
are not only casts and repertories of 
every important theatre and stock 
company in New York but also notes 
on every other form of diversion: 
opera, foreign language theatres, va- 
riety, circus, concerts, minstrel shows 
—even pigue-niques, lectures and 
freak shows have their place. A for- 
midable array of what was once gay 
or moving, ecstatic or rowdy, noble or 
inane, is pressed between these solid 
red covers. If in the process they have 
been deprived of color and perfume, 
the facts that are recorded are in- 
valuable. 

Professor Odell writes of ‘Those 
days—those dear, mellow days’ 
when Wallack’s was the ‘Old Drury’ 
or the ‘Théatre Francais’ of America; 
when Harrigan and Hart, alias The 
Mulligan Guard, were holding forth at 
the Théatre Comique; when Haze/ 
Kirke was running up its phenomenal 
record at the Madison Square Thea- 
tre; when Dion Boucicault was ap- 
pearing in his own plays with Maurice 
Barrymore; when Augustin Daly was 
opening his new theatre (‘Ah, Daly’s, 
love of our hearts, when comes there 
such another theatre?’). 

From time to time above the thick 
forest of unknown actors in Professor 
Odell’s pages emerge the names of 
such giants as Bernhardt, Salvini, 
Booth; of such beloved ghosts as Lil- 
lian Russell, Modjeska, Joseph Jeffer- 
son; of such promising youngsters as 
Minnie Maddern and Otis Skinner. 
The theatre of the eighties was lively 
and definitely musical. Music, accord- 
ing to Professor Odell, was its ‘raging, 
devouring element’. It was also 
markedly international. Besides visit- 
ing stars from France, Germany, 
Italy, England, the city boasted sev- 
eral full-fledged German theatres, 
opera in many tongues and polyglot 
performances such as that which fea- 





tured Salvini talking Italian ». 
all-English cast. As in his fan 
volumes, Professor Odell’s pas 
occasionally enlivened with « 
porary criticism or his own 

ate reminiscences, but on the; 
the book is, as it intends to be, 
by day accumulation of faa 
source material from which fm 
historians will be able to mine ma 
golden ore. JANET De gp 


The Unhappy Favourite ot 
Earl of Essex, by Fohn 
edited by Thomas Marshall Hy 
Blair. Columbia University Pr 
57-von Noble Britons, tht 
uR Noble Britons, tho’ 
O renown’d ss 
Have for the Fair a tender Pity fom 
sang John Banks, self-constj 
playwright in ordinary to the ten 
sex. Banks was famous in post-Rep 
ration days for what Allardyce Ng 
describes as ‘she-tragedies’, hm 
melodramas built around the mist 
ventures of queens and princemg 
The tearful sentimentality of Baw 
style and its entire lack of 
inspiration have earned the ume 
tunate writer many a sevete 
from later critics, yet this particle| 
play, the first of the long lined 
Elizabeth-and-Essex dramas, want 


only successful on its first producte 


















PP Tary aa, 


fpr 


at Drury Lane in 1681, but fiftpa 
years later it was still being at 
‘with great Applause’ and it @& 
tinued to wring tears and sheli 
from its audiences for many 
more. 

Dr. Blair presents here a 
of the first edition, with a 
source material and the usual bible 
graphical and historical notes. 


How They Make a Motion Pictm, 
by Ray Hoadley and Roman Fre 
lich. Crowell: $2. 

HE publicity man for Univers 

Pictures and a camera man® 
tached to Universal Studio succesdi 
one hundred and twenty page ® 
photos and text in presenting 4 ® 
herent and factual account 
process of film production. The av 
age picture fan 1s likely to learn mod 
in the chapters on Lighting, 
Editing and the Animated Cartom 
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The most successful scenes of Jean Renoir’s saga of the railroad yards, La 
Béte Humaine, concern the trains themselves, whose power in motion in- 
spires Mr. Renoir to exciting and beautiful photography. When he deals - 
as he does at great length — with the perversions of the human characters 
in the film, his artistic touch is not so sure. 


















Johanne Klinge 
Wardrobe Mistress of 


TWO FOR THE SHOW" 
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LIGHTING 
for the STAGE 


Lighting equipment for every 
stage need. All kinds of electrical 
effects. Specialists in lighting for 
schools, churches, little theatres 
and auditoriums. Special limited 
offer on baby spots and 1000 watt 
spots. Write for free illustrated 
price list today. 


CHARLES I. 


253 West 14th Street 


nel are used in 
most of New York's 
plays, operas, exhibits, festi- 
vals, etc. With an entire 
8-story building, we are 
fully equipped for your 
wants. Chees 100,000 cos- 


tumes in stock. Send for our 
estimate. 


B ROO K § 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 





NEWTON 


NEW YORK 
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THEATRICAL FABp 












FOR 


COSTUMES & DRAPER; 





were featured by these “# 
of 1939 (among many o 






@ THE BALLET THEATRE 

@ DU BARRY WAS A [Apy 
@ HELLZAPOPPIN 

@ THE STREETS OF PAR; 
@ TOO MANY GIRLS 


Write now for a FREE COP 













WHAT FABRICS CAN DO FOR You; 


DAZIAN’S, 





ESTABLISHED 1842 







142 WEST 44th STREET, NEW 
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Dedicated to the Discovery and Development 
of Talent for Stage, Screen and Radio 


HE Max Reinhardt Workshop is equipped, in persoml 
to provide the best possible training® 
those who seek Stage, Screen and Radio careers 
under the guidance of world-famed artists and emt 
technicians, students /earn to act by acting. 
Major Hollywood studios regard the Workshop so higi 
that they are sending talent here for training and developmm 
Enrollment now open for limited group of student. 
catalog write today to the Registrar, Room 906 


MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 


5939 Sunset Boulevard * HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


and facilities, 





WORKSHO) 


IN HOLLYWOQO 








UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
1940 SUMMER SESSION 
June 24 — eight weeks — August 16 
THEATRE OFFERINGS 

@ Visiting Faculty: 

Evelyn Cohen David Itkin 

Claribel Baird Alexander Wyckoff 
@ Regular Staf: 


Frederic ©. Crandal! Robert Mellencamr 
William P. Halstead Valentine B. Windt 
@ Courses: 
Acting Directing Stegecraft 
Costuming Make-up Seminars 
. Productions: 


Seven full lenath plays 


OTHER OFFERINGS 
Public Speaking Debate Interpretation 
Radio Speech Correction by Visiting and 
Regular Sta Members 
Address Department of Speech 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 














HOTEL 
COMMODORE 


ON CAPITOL HILL 
WASHINGTON, D.C 


Across from Union Station, within walt 
1g distance of the Capitol and Hout 
and Senate Office Buildings. Close ® 
shopping and _ theatrical district. J 


Rooms With Bath 
From $2.50 


Lewis M. Frirey, Managing Direc 





When writing io advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 
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SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


“Most realistic sound effects ever 
% reproduced ‘ electrically re- 
~ corded on Gennett Records. Used 
essionals and amateurs for 
~ gil theatrical needs. Every num- 
ber always in stock. 


Send for Free Catalog “‘GTA” 





We also have the largest li- 
brary of VICTOR, COLUM- 
BIA, BRUNSWICK and 
IMPORTED RECORD- 
INGS in the city. | 
Send for Free Catalog “RTA” 





LL —————_—_ 


Charge Accounts Invited. Free 
delivery to any part of the world. 


UMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK STORES: 
111 E. 14th Street, Near Union Square 
1166 6th Ave., Near 45th Street 


BROOKLYN STORE: 
Flatbush Ave., Opp. Fox Theatre 


Open Evenings 


Come to Camden, stay at THE 
KIRKWOOD and experience the 
best in traditional hospitality 
ond comfort. 

GOLF — NEW GRASS GREENS 
Championship 18-hole course. 
TENNIS— 2 first class doubles 
courts. 

HUNTING — Quail, dove. 
Experienced guides and dogs. 
RIDING—Unexcelled country 
for hunting or hacking. 
RACING—Washington’s Birth- 
day and Carolina Cup Races. 













(. POLO — Two fields adjacent. 
j Twice-weekly matches. 
wal. 
e 
-_ ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH FROM $8 
wr SINGLE, FROM $15 DOUBLE 
; AMERICAN PLAN 
Write for detailed illustrated brochure “A 
Managing Owners 
clr 





MILTON C. SMITH 
E. G. FITZGERALD 





















‘See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS 
SEE MY LAWYER (Sept. 27) farcical 


doings in a lawyer's office, flying the 
Abbott insignia. Ezra Stone directs and 
acts in a cast enlivened by Teddy Hart, 
Milton Berle, Eddie Nugent. 


SKYLARK (Oct. 11) Gertrude Lawrence 
flashes brilliantly through a mediocre 
parlor comedy by Samson Raphaelson. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
(Oct. 16) Kaufman and Hart’s excoriating 
take-off on Alexander Woollcott, as per 
formed by Monty Woolley supported by a 
giddy cast, provides a riotous evening in 
the theatre. 


rOO MANY GIRLS (Oct. 18) merry doings 
at Pottawatomie directed by George Ab- 
bott, with a cast of first-rate youngsters. 


Rodgers and Hart music and Robert 
Alton dances. 
THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE (Oct. 25) 


William Saroyan brews theatre magic in a 
comedy of poetry and realism set in a 
waterfront saloon. Eddie Dowling, star 
and co-producer with the Theatre Guild. 


MARGIN FOR ERROR (Nov. 3) multiple 
murder, spiced with verbal venom, aimed 
by Clare Boothe against a Nazi Consul. 
Acted and directed by Otto L. Preminger. 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8) Clarence 
Day’s beguiling book turned into warm 
and hilarious comedy by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay who acts Father to 
Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 


KEY LARGO (Nov. 27) Maxwell Anderson's 
poetic drama of man’s dilemma in a war- 
torn world, with Paul Muni in a moving 
performance. The Playwrights’ Company’s 
first production. 


DUBARRY WAS A LADY (Dec. 6) Ethel 
Merman and Bert Lahr romp hilariously 
from Broadway to Louis XV _ Versailles 
in an eye-filling show costumed and set 


by Raoul Péne Du Bois with Cole Porter | 


music and Robert Alton dances. 


*“WHEN WE ARE MARRIED (Dec. 25) 
by J. B. Priestley, with Estelle Winwood, 
Alison Skipworth, J. C. Nugent and Tom 
Powers in the cast. Producer: Robert 
Henderson. 


*THE MALE ANIMAL (Jan. g) by Elliott 
Nugent and James Thurber. With Elliott 
Nugent. Scenery by Aline Bernstein. Pro- 
ducer: Herman Shumlin. 


*JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK (Jan. 16), 
revival of the Sean O’Casey play with 
Sara Allgood and Barry Fitzgerald. Pro- 
ducers: Edward Choate, Arthur Shields 
and Robert Edmond Jones. 


| 
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STAGE a COSTUME 


abries 


for COSTUMES, DRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 










Every fabric need fer SUM. 
MER THEATRES supplied by 
MAHARAM. Same service 
end quelitvy rendered to leed- 
ing Broed wey Productions. 


Free Samples sent to rec- 
ognised groups or schools 


Address Dept.“ T™ 












130 West 46th St., N. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 6 E. LAKE STREET 
Los Angeles — 819 Sentes Street 













OWE 
AVERHILL 














COMING TO 


NEW YORK? 
Stop at HOTEL McALPIN 


Because it is located in “the 
center ofconvenience”’, McAlpin 


guests have more time to devote 
to business and for pleasure. 


1 block from 
Penn Station 
and Empire 
State Bldg. 


B.&O. Buses 
stop af our 
door. 

. 


LARGE 
BEAUTIFUL 
ROOMS WITH 
PRIVATE BATH 
FROM 
$3 SINGLE, 
$4.S5Q0DOUBLE 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Mansgement 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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* 
TRAINING THE 


SPEAKING VOICE 


MARIAN RICH 


ON THE STAFFS OF 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA'S SCHOOL FOR 
THE STAGE x SUMMER DRAMATIC WORK- 
SHOP AT THE WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE & 
DRAMATIC WORKSHOP OF THE NEW 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


PRIVATE OR CLASS INSTRUCTION 


29 WEST 56 ST., NEW YORK CO 5-5834 











THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years’ 
intensive training 
in theatre technics 
Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 
Tel: BRy 9-9766 











FEAGIN SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ART 


ACTING « DIRECTING = 
TEACHING « STAGECRAFT = 
SPEECH «= RADIO TECHNIQUE 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in 
Little Theatre, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter and BROADWAY THEATRE 
Separate Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 
Summer Sessions in New York 
(Six weeks) July 1 — Aug. 10 
(Three weeks) Aug. 12 — Aug. 31 
Spring Term begins April 3 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











THEATRE 


RIC and SCHOOL 


ENTERPRISES 


Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 
June, July, August 29%th year 


1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in United 
States. 
b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students. 
2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
Theatre Workshop 
Voice, Dancing, Interpretation, Directing, 
Acting. 
Weekly program including plays, scenes and 
radio feature. 
The Bandbox Theatre (Intimate Playhouse 
for advanced people.) 
Radio (Voice adjustment, Broadcasting, An- 
nouncing.) 


3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Winter address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
286 Clark Road, Brookline, Mass. 











| See for Yourself, continued 
*TWO ON AN ISLAND (Jan. 22) by Elmer | 


| Rice. Second play on Playwrights’ Com- 
pany schedule. Incidental music by Kurt 
Weill. Cast includes Betty Field, Luther 
Adler, John Craven. Scenery: Jo Mielziner. 


MY DEAR CHILDREN (Jan. 31) by 
Catherine Turney and Jerry Horwin, with 
John Barrymore in the cast. Scenery by 
Donald Oenslager. Staged by Otto L. 
Preminger for Aldrich and Myers, pro- 
ducers. 


TWO FOR THE SHOW (Fed. 8), intimate 
revue with book by Nancy Hamilton. 
Cast includes Eve Arden, Richard Haydn 
and Brenda Forbes. Staged by John 
Murray Anderson for Gertrude Macy and 
Stanley Gilkey, producers. 


and Looking Backward 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY (Mar. 28) | 
Katharine Hepburn the chief attraction 
in a frothy Barry comedy with Van 
Heflin and Joseph Cotten. 


NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 1938) 
1940 version of Olsen and Johnson's 
rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. 


NEW PINS AND NEEDLES (Nov. 27, 
1937) Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing 
revue directed by Robert H. Gordon, with 
music by Harold J. Rome. New sketches 
by Harold Rome and Joseph Schrank. 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) sordid | 
details of life among Georgia crackers, | 
now in seventh year. 


CLOSED 


CHRISTMAS EVE (Dec. 27-30) 

*KINDRED (Dec. 27—Jan. 6) 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN (Oct. 17~-Jan. 13) 

*]OHN HENRY (Jan. 10—Jan. 13) 

*THE MAN WHO KILLED LINCOLN (Jan. 17 
Jan. 20) 

THE WORLD WE MAKE (Nov. 20—Jan. 27) 

THE LITTLE FOXES (Feb. 15, 1939-Feb. 3, 
1940) 

*YOUNG COUPLE WANTED (Jan. 24—Feb. 3) 

THE STREETS OF PARIS (June 1Q—Feb.I0) 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW (Feb. 5—Feb. 10) 

GENEVA (Jan. 30—Feb. 10) 

FOLIES BERGERE (Dec. 25—Feb. 11) 


LOOKING FORWARD 
THE UNCONQUERED, by Ayn Rand 


from her novel, We, the Living. Cast 
includes Dean Jagger and Helen Craig. 
Scenery by Boris Aronson. Staged and 
produced by George Abbott. 


ANOTHER SUN, by Dorothy Thompson 
and Fritz Kortner, who directs the play 
as well. The cast includes Jans Jaray, 
Leo Bulgakov and McKay Morris. Pro- | 
ducer: Cheryl Crawford. 


NIGHT MUSIC, by Clifford Odets. With 
Elia Kazan, Morris Carnovsky, Roman 
Bohnen, Sanford Meisner. Incidental 
music by Hanns Eisler. Producer: Group 
Theatre. 


| LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN, by John Van 


Druten, with Ruth Chatterton in the 





_ 





| Deere Wiman as producer. 

| THE FIFTH COLUMN, by Ernest Hem 
ingway. Theatre Guild production with 
Franchot Tone, Katherine Locke. 


A PASSENGER TO BALI, by Ellis St. 
Joseph, with Walter Huston and Colin 
Keith-Johnston in the cast. Staged by 
John Huston with scenery by Lawrence L. 
Goldwasser. Producer: Montgomery Ford. 
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PASADENA PLAY! 
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RADIO-Stag, 
MOTION PICTURE 


UR professional and practical train 

gained us 50 years of netiong! awl 
Instruction by large staff of recognise om 
ties in Radio Announcing - Acting - tie, 
Writing - Stage Acting and Dj Direc, 
Picture Acting. Public stage per; Mit 
sented regularly by our students » 


Diplomas and Degrees 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER WRIiTe 
COLUMBIA COLLEG 


of DRAMA and RADIO 


Dept. 20, Fine Arts Building, Michigan 
Congress, Chicago, Illinois 














“The stage experience I received a 
Pasadena Playhouse has proven iow, 
uable to me, so I'd like to expres» 


thanks to you... 





ANNE SHIRLEY, 


Many talented young people have been give 
start toward success by America’s leading 

theatre. If you want a career on stage, screen eae 
...as actor, director, playwright, technician 
...come to Pasadena and take advantage of @ 
years’ experience. We produce 60 plays a yeara 
stages. Openings attended by talent scouts. Mor 
40% of our graduates are employed in theatrial 

Write General Manager for catalog. 


* SUMMER SESSION 

Intensive six weeks course in essentials of dra 
Six units University of California credit. For 
two years college work required. Course of 
value to teachers and directors. New inspiratia 
fresh viewpoint on professional problems. Write 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRIC 
Supervising Director General 
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| cast. Staging by Auriol Lee for Dwight | DRAMA = DANCE = 


Academy of Speech Arts 
46th year) 
Subjects Elective 









Courses for Acting, Teaching, and Directing 
Stock Theatre, Screen and Radio appearence 
exploitation. Television. in 


Eminent Faculty including Mr. and Mrs. Aeor— 
Addison Pitt, James Kirkwood and Frederh #5) 


Catalog — apply Secretary Montaire 15 
66 West 85th St., New York, N.Y. L- 
ee 














School and Theatre Directory continued 








gen Provincetown Theatre 
STUDIO OF DRAMA 


“act by ACTING 


Where the untalented are rejected 





“Michael Chekhov 


has taught his players REGINALD GOODE 


‘They know how to 





J work together as an 

mm exceptional ensem- @ greet dea! ebout STOCK THEATRES 
; ting.” 

EG ble ~a — Winter: Hollywood, California 

DIO - John Mason Brown @ — Burns Mantle 

i Seventh Summer Season 

a ANNOUNCES ITS REPERTORY FOR SUMMER AND WINTER TOUR 


CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. 


(two hours from Broadway) 


TWELFTH NIGHT June 3—September 2 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 















1940-1941 


The only theatre in America where a 
Broadway success is produced every 


CRICKET ON THE HEARTH week with all the leading parts played 
CHARLES DICKENS by STUDENTS. 


Professional training in 


TWO ORIGINAL FAIRY TALES FOR CHILDREN Acting and Directing 
STAGE — SCREEN — RADIO 


—_—_ nor. 
Strictly Limited Enrollment 
Apply for Particulars to: FRANCES HAWKINS For booklet write full personal details to 
11 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. REGINALD GOODE, SALT POINT, N. Y. 


(mailing address) 




















AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
ot MUSIC > DRAMA ® DANCE inc. 


Professional Training and Practical Experience in Productions for 


STAGE * RADIO ¢ OPERA * CONCERTS 
Drama: PORTERFIELD, WETMORE, HALE, BALIEFF. 


Stage and Costume Design: STEWART CHANEY. 
Playwriting: Donald Wetmore. Student pleys rehearsed by Actors Group. 
Masie: Povia Frijsh, Thalia Sabanieeva, H. Maurice Jacquet, Merion Bauer, Mrs. W. H. Zay. 
Piano: Charlies Naegele, Baroness Errante. 
Dance: Hanya Holm and Assistant. Dalcroze Eurhythmics: Cecil Kitcat 
CONSULTANTS: John Martin, Margeret Anglin, Philip Barry, Arthur Hopkins, Gertrude 
Lawrence, Winifred Lenihan, Edward Sheldon. 
Short Intensive Courses Preparing for Summer Stock 

APRIL 1-MAY 8 and MAY 27-JUNE 30 (Day and Evening) 

Annette C. Herter, Ex. Dir. 114 East 64th St. Robert Porterfield, Assoc. Dir. 


New York School 





7) the Theatre 


Directed by Elizabeth B. Grimball 
SUMMER STOCK SEASON 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
July 15 through August 24 


Affiliated apprentice group 
Applications now being accepted 


Telephone COlumbus 5-2445 
For descriptive folder address 


119 West 57th St., New York City 
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says: “I entered the Theodora 












































Irvine Studio for the Theatre and 
tha was the smartest move 1 fe TRAINING FOR THE SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Summer Session in New York Coeducational 
July 8—August 13 SPEAKING VOICE Comprehensive Courses in Acting and 
Scenic Design by Elwell of Yale University ON THE STAFFS OF Play Production in New, Picturesque 
Movies taken of students | Tamara Daykarhanova'’s School for the Stage Little Theatre 
SIAGE SCREEN RADIO. TELE Vis | J Chester Playhouse» Dramatic Workshop of FINE AND APPLIED ARTS, 
; EN: RADIO - TELEVISION the New School for Social Research MUSIC DANCING 
ectiod | Weekly productions in mode! theatre, seen | | 
nent) % Thesticel Agents and Talent Scouts. INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE and allied arts 
t wuditions. Career consultations ; i School residence for young women. Boarding ar- 
Aims, CHILDREN’S PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL in New York City “ parmnedtireh aap tom men 
Third Season 
ich Kat For Catalog, address the Secretary 
THE IRV i il E Six Weeks — July-August ‘ 
ST ncaa 1745 New Hampshire Avenue 
taire - UDIO FOR THE THEATRE soe tie en eae _— Washington, D. C. 
J . oe Be ° se 0. 3- a 
iy. 11S WEST 67th ST., NEW YORK CITY recs 
— 
When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 








School and Theatre Directory continued 


EXPERIENCE is essential to the young actor and is available at 


Ivoryton through the medium of its two stock companies. 


IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 





1. Students play with 
professional company 
and stars each week. 


2. Students, in addition, 
have their own theatre 
and present Broadway 
successes each week. 


3. Training and coach- 
ing by professional 
directors. 


Write for Booklet Milton Stiefel, lvoryton, Connecticut 






and 
THEATRE SCHOOL 
llth Season 
TWO THEATRES 
MILTON STIEFEL, Director 











The PENING 
PLAYERS | 


FISH CREEK, 
Founded 1935 


( Guest stars 
Katharine Hepburn 
Henry Hull 
Glenda Farrell 
Madge Evans 
Buddy Ebsen 
Elissa Landi 
Penny Singleton 


AY 


The most disti 





3 er A ; 
west offers to the discriminating student ah fey 
@ Professional debut. Ne 
@ Work with a distinguished company, 
@ A brilliant, cultivated atmosphere. 

@ Outdoor recreation with all facilities, 

cnt @ Individual development in a group fim; 

ea , @ Superb food and comfortable lodving. hy 
ai re . 

sees Sites e — grandeur with resplendent Sunsets me 


Violet Heming @ An unforgettable experience. 
Ezra Stone 8 Weeks — July 4 to August 99 
Sam Jaffee Address all inquiries to: 

REGISTRAR 
Peninsula Players, Fish Creek, Wisconsia 

















MANHATTAN 
Theatre Colony 


Ogunquit. Maine 
WHICH OPERATES THE 
OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
Fourteenth Season Ten Weeks 
SULY and AUGUST 
TWO THEATRES IN OPERATION 


Tae Corony THeatre where Junior Members 
are accepted for training in all branches of the 
technique of the Stace, SCREEN and Rapio. The 
Covony Tueartre is devoted solely to the work 
of the Junior Members of the Colony. Here a 
professional production staff is maintained and 
Junior Members regularly appear in public per- 
formances before paying audiences. If, in these 
appearances, they manifest sufficient talent and 
training to justify it, they are invited to play 
with the famous Professional Acting Company 
at the 


NOU *"LAYHOUSE 
OGUNQUIT PL. SE 
where annually there is presented a season of 
New York successes with the best acting talent of 
the American theatre. Artists who have appeared 
at Ogunquit have included: 


LAURETTE TAYLOR 

ETHEL BARRYMORE GRACE GRORGE 

MARGARET ANGLIN FRANCES STARR 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER FLORENCE REED 

RUTH GORDON EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
MADGE EVANS SINCLAIR LEWIS 
MARGALO GILLMORFE DOUGLAS MONTGOMERY 
TULLIO CARMINATI GLENDA FARRELL 

LIBBY HOLMAN SALLY RAND 

LANNY ROSS CLIFTON WEBB 


MAUDE ADAMS 


A Plan of the work of the Junior Group may be 
obtained from 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th Street New York, N. Y. 














ALEXANDER KIRKLAND announces a EY Ae 






School of the Zi 
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In Connection with 


The New England Theatre Festival 


Clinton, Connecticut 
TEN-WEEK SUMMER COURSE, JUNE 24th TO AUG. 31st 


Acting 
ALEXANDER KIRKLAND 


Voice 
MARTHA SCOTT 


Dance 
JACQUES CARTIER 


LECTURERS: Lee Strasberg, Director; Carl Wan Doren, Author; Margaret 
Webster, Director; Eddie Senz, Make-up Director; Albert Williams, Casting 
Director, N.B.C.; Jane Broder, Actors’ Agent; Tom Lee, Designer; etc 


Address Inquiries to RAY BALDWIN, Business Manager 
25 Park Avenue, New York City 








TRAINING FOR STAGE, 


THEATRE 
OF DRAMATIC 


NORMAN BRACE, Director 


Former Students: 
ERIC LINDEN in “GONE WITH THE WIND” — CAMERON MITCHELL in 
“TAMING OF THE SHREW" with ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 
— DANIEL LEONE in “THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER" 


SCREEN, RADIO, TELEVISION 





—_ 


FANNY BRADSHAY 


Mastery of Stage 
Techniques Developed 
Individually 

« 





SCHOOL 
ARTS 


Private and Class Lessons 
Speech and Acting 





Spring and Summer Courses in New York City for Students, Teachers, Directors. Day 
or Evening Classes. Enroll Now. Summer Theatre Junior and Senior Apprentice Groups 
at Woodstock Playhouse, July, August; 9th Season, 10 weeks, limited enrollment. Ap- 
prentices who qualify will act with regular professional company. 


SEPARATE DEPARTMENT FOR CHILDREN AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
For Catalogue address the Secretary, Business Office, Room 605 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York City Circle 5-6467 
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Rehearsal Groups 


* 
THEATRE STUDIO 
136 E. 67th St. New York Gri 
Re 4-3226 
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(Write or phone for interview 


















